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Of the Waste of Human Resources 


No marrer how much we admire the workings and 
achievements of the free market, we must recognize that 
it is frequently not free enough to prevent the malutiliza- 
tion of the nation’s human resources. Discrimination, which 
the free market tolerates and sometimes encourages, takes 
a heavy toll. So, too, does the imbalance in rewards, which 
has been accentuated of late, between the profit and the 
non-profit sectors. And, finally, there are many managerial 
policies that operate to waste human potential by preferring 
the traditional to the efficient, the established to the creative. 


All of these wastes exist; some are chronic, others inter- 
mittent. But of their seriousness there can be little question. 
They slow our economic progress and weaken our national 
security. Even more, they deny to untold millions the 
promise of our democracy, which is to give each man a fair 
start in life and to reward him according to his performance. 


—EL!I GINZBERG, Human Resources: The Wealth of 
a Nation. 
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How to Handle the 
Upward Strivers 


WaArnING AN executive that, if he doesn’t 
slow down, he'll have a heart attack is 
just about the worst possible way to han- 
dle a man already under severe tension 
from his job, says Dr. Richard E. Gor- 
don, an Englewood, N. J., psychiatrist. 
Instead of acting as a deterrent, it merely 
adds a new worry and makes him even 
tenser than before. The only way to help 
an executive take things easier, he sug- 
gests, is to explain to him exactly how his 
symptoms and disorders have come about, 
coupled with some practical advice on 
how to change his way of life.* 

Typically, Dr. Gordon thinks, the ex- 
ecutive most susceptible to psychosomatic 
ailments (ulcers, heart disease, and high 
blood pressure) is the one who is striving 
to rise in the social and economic scale. He 
bases this view on a study which found 
that the incidence of psychosomatic ail- 
ments was much higher in a rapidly grow- 
ing suburb, many of whose residents were 
of this “upwardly mobile” type, than in 
more stable communities. 

In his progress towards greater mana- 
gerial responsibility, the executive of 
humble origins has a great deal to lose 
and knows it, Dr. Gordon points out. “If 


*R. E. Gordon and K. E. Gordon, “Psycho- 
somatic Problems in a Rapidly Growing Sub- 
urb.” Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, August 8, 1959, pp. 1757-1764. 
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his decision backfires, he may lose his job 
and his future and be thrown back to the 
insecurities of his past. He wears his re- 
sponsibility heavily.” By contrast, the 
higher executive who was “born to the 
purple,” has less to fear from the past, 
present, and future. Away from his job, 
he is able to relax and enjoy himself. 
Even if he does commit some error of 
business judgment, he is usually sufh- 
ciently secure and well-established not to 
worry too much over the consequences 
of a single bad decision. As a result, he 
tends less toward psychosomatic illness. 

Once the more pushing type of execu- 
tive has reached the point where he feels 
secure and so is able to relax, his psycho- 
somatic symptoms disappear. But by that 
time he may have already experienced ir- 
reversible physical changes, e.g., a heart 
attack. Such penalties of success can be 
avoided only if he learns to cope with 
his problems as he goes along, Dr. Gordon 
believes. One way to do this, he suggests, 
might be through group therapy. Class- 
room sessions for expectant mothers have 
been quite effective, he points out, in 
alerting women to the emotional difficul- 
ties following childbirth, and helping 
them to adjust their lives accordingly. 
Organized classes might be equally effec- 
tive in giving rising young executives a 
better understanding of what makes them 
run—and how to avoid outpacing them- 
selves along the way. 





Industry Looks at the 
Employee Handbook 


IF youR coMPANY doesn’t have an em- 
ployee handbook, that doesn’t necessarily 
label it as lagging in the van of progress. 
Queried recently as to their use of this 
particular employee relations tool, just 
over half the panel members of the Bureau 
of National Affairs Personnel Policies Fo- 
rum—a nationwide cross-section of all 
types of companies in all branches of in- 
dustry—reported that they didn’t have a 
handbook, and were not contemplating 
issuing one. Even among the larger com- 
panies (over 1,000 employees) represent- 
ed in the panel, only 56 per cent now 
have a handbook in use. Among smaller 
companies, the proportion was exactly 
half as much—28 per cent.* 

The main reasons for not having a 
handbook, the survey showed, were its 
initial cost; the difficulty and expense of 
keeping it up to date; and the doubt 
whether employees would read and use it 
anyway. To overcome these objections, 
about one in 12 of the panel companies 
prefers to issue separate booklets, each cov- 
ering a single topic, such as benefits and 
services, the pension plan, company rules 
and policies, the current agreement, and 
so on. In the event of any changes, it’s 
then a comparatively inexpensive matter 
to revise the booklet concerned. (Many 
companies with handbooks also supple- 
ment them with material of this kind.) 

Among the companies with handbooks, 
there was fairly general agreement as to 
what kind of information the book should 


contain. Basic working conditions, em- 


° Employee Handbooks. Bureau of National Af- 
fairs, Inc., Washington, D. C., July, 1959. 
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ployee benefits, employee services, and 
company rules get almost universal cov- 
erage. Topics less frequently dealt with 
include welcoming the new employee 
(more favored by small companies), com- 
pany organization, and other facts about 
the company. 

Main faults to avoid in getting out a 
handbook, in the opinion of the panel 
members, are trying to spell everything 
out; either writing over the employees’ 
heads or talking down to them; turning 
the book into a list of do’s and don’ts; 
and expounding the company’s virtues. 
Long stretches of text and formidable 
charts, statistics, and graphs are other 
sure-fire ways of dampening reader in- 
terest. 

Ideally, then, the handbook should be 
simply and clearly written, provide only 
as much detail as is needed for clear un- 
derstanding, printed in easily readable 
type, and liberally sprinkled with sketches 
and cartoons. Even at that, most com- 
panies find it necessary to take steps to see 
that the handbook actually gets read. 
Most favored methods: discussing the 
handbook with new employees at the 
time of induction, and having supervisors 
check later on their knowledge of its con- 
tents. 


The Coming Struggle for 
High-Talent Manpower 

SINCE WE HAVE all known some empire 
builders in our time, it is not surprising 
that Professor Parkinson’s celebrated law 
on the natural tendency of administrators 
to multiply, regardless of the need for 
their services, should have been widely 
hailed as enshrining a sizable nugget of 
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truth. And, as a matter of fact, there 
would seem to be plenty of statistical 
evidence to back it up. Between 1947 and 
1957, for example, 90 per cent of our 
total increase in manufacturing employ- 
ment was accounted for by non-produc- 
tion workers. What is this, if not a clear 
case of Parkinson’s Law on the rampage? 

The Industrial Relations Section of 
Princeton University, which has been ex- 
ploring this question, disagrees. The spec- 
tacular increase in the numbers of execu- 
tives, staff experts, and professional per- 
sonnel employed in industry, the Section 
says, in a recently published report,* is 
the consequence not of empire building 
but of innovation—the introduction of 
new products and processes and new sys- 
tems of management. Assuming that in- 
novation in the future will flourish at 
least at the same rate as it has done in 
recent years, the report goes on to point 
out, industry is entering upon an era in 
which ever-increasing competition for 
high-talent manpower is likely to compel 
a radical overhaul of many presently ac- 
cepted personnel policies and practices. 

The study on which these conclusions 
are based covered 50 companies, drawn 
from a wide range of manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing industries, who were 
asked how many persons they employed 
in the years 1947 and 1955 in each of the 
following occupational groups: executive, 
administrative, technical, 
sales, clerical, and production. Interviews 
were then held with 47 of the 50 com- 
panies to discuss the trends their statistics 
portrayed. 


*S. E. Hill and F. Harbison, Manpower and In- 
novation in American Industry. Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Princeton University, 1959. $2.00. 
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Analysis of the returns showed that 
between 1947 and 1955 there was an 
average increase of 24 per cent in the 
ratio of non-production workers to total 
employment in 42 of the companies stud- 
ied, and an average decrease of 8 per 
cent in five companies. These averages 
obscure, however, significant company 
differences. Actually, the figures clearly 
brought out that the companies showing 
the greatest increases in non-production 
workers as a percentage of total employ- 
ment were those that had made the most 
spectacular or far-reaching changes in 
products, processes, and organization. 
Companies that grew in size but merely 
adopted the innovations that others had 
developed tended, on the other hand, to 
employ a constant or declining percentage 
of their workforces in executive, profes- 
sional, and related occupations. 

If, as the Section tentatively concludes, 
the shift to the greater utilization of high- 
talent manpower is a function of dynam- 
ism and progress rather than of bureau- 
cratic expansion of the type implied in 
Parkinson’s Law, this is clearly a factor 
that should be given prime importance in 
any company’s planning. 
There is no reason to believe that the 
pace of innovation in industry will slow 
down in the years ahead—all the indica- 
tions are, rather, that it will be acceler- 
ated. Management must begin to plan 
now for ever-stiffening competition in the 
market for talent and brainpower. 

As the Princeton report points out, 
techniques of wage and salary adminis- 
tration that have sufficed to provide fair 
and equal pay for the wage earner and 
the clerical employee are ludicrously in- 
adequate when the company sets out to 


long-range 





hire, say, the best electronics engineer in 
the country.* Many other personnel pol- 
icies and practices that have been evolved 
with the aim of achieving uniformity and 
consistency in the treatment of the gen- 
eral run of employees are equally inap- 
propriate in dealing with the uncommon 
man upon whom, more and more, the 
organization must depend for its contin- 
ued prosperity and growth. In the com- 
petition for brains rather than hands, 
victory will increasingly go to the com- 
pany that has learned how to detect the 
differences rather than the similarities 
among employees and to discriminate in 
its treatment of them accordingly. 


Misunderstandings in 
Middle Management 


THAT HIGHER-LEVEL managers seldom 
have a clear understanding of the nature 
of their subordinates’ jobs has often been 
commented upon (especially by the sub- 
ordinates). But where, precisely, does the 
misunderstanding lie? 

Some interesting findings from a Uni- 
versity of Michigan research project in- 
vestigating this question were recently 
reported by Dr. Norman R. F. Maier at 
a meeting sponsored by the Foundation 
for Research on Human Behavior. ** The 
study took the form of interviews with 
35 pairs of superiors (all on the level re- 
porting to company vice presidents or the 


* For a more extended discussion of this point, 
see S. Herman, “Compensation: Wrong Roads 
and Questionable Directions,” pp. 8-19 of this 
issue. 

**N. R. F. Maier, et al, “Breakdowns in Boss- 
Subordinate Communication,” in Communica- 
tion in Organizations. The Foundation for Re- 
search on Human Behavior, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
1959. $3.00. 
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equivalent) and their immediate subor- 
dinates in four large companies. In the 
course of the interviews, each superior 
and subordinate was questioned about 
various aspects of the subordinate’s job. 
The interview data were then independ- 
ently rated by three judges, to determine 
the amount of agreement or disagreement 
between the members of each pair on 
each of the aspects covered. 

The ratings revealed that the only as- 
pect of the subordinate’s job about which 
he and his superior were in substantial 
agreement was the content of his job 
duties. When it came, however, to listing 
these in the order of their importance, 
the two sides quickly parted company. 
Similarly, while there was a fair amount 
of agreement as to the job requirements 
for the subordinate’s position, there was 
almost complete divergence on the ques- 
tion of their relative priorities. Even 
more conspicuously lacking was any 
measure of agreement on the problems 
and obstacles encountered by the subor- 
dinate in carrying out his job (only two 
of the 35 pairs saw eye to eye on this 
point). 

As a further commentary on these 
findings, it may be added that “feed- 
back” sessions were held in each company 
explaining the communications difficul- 
ties revealed by the study. Several months 
later questionnaires were sent to all the 
interviewees, asking whether superior 
and subordinate had got together to dis- 
cuss their differences. Of the 22 pairs 
who replied, six agreed that they had 
talked their differences over and nine 
agreed that they hadn’t. But the remain- 
ing seven pairs could not even agree 


whether they had talked them over or not. 








“Evaluate the job, not the man” is a principle that 
works well enough when it makes no practical 
difference who fills the slot. But what of the em- 
ployee whose value to the company lies precisely 
in the fact that he brings something unique to bis 
job—and by the same token does something 
unique to it? 


Compensation: Wrong Roads 
And Questionable Directions 


STANLEY M. HERMAN 


Technical Military Planning Operation 
General Electric Company 
Santa Barbara, California 


i 1876, an Italian, Cesare Lombroso, 


set forth an intriguing theory of crim- 
inality. Criminals, he maintained, are 
a distinct type, characterized by certain 
stigmata or anomalies, such as a long 
lower jaw, flattened nose, scanty beard, 
and low sensitivity to pain. Anyone 
with more than five such stigmata, he 
declared, was clearly a criminal type; 
anyone with from three to five was at 
least open to suspicion. These postu- 
lates were widely accepted until the 
early 1900’s, when Dr. Charles Goring 
conducted a study of the physiques of 
several thousand criminals and non- 
criminals and found no significant dif- 
ferences between them. 

In 1798, Thomas Robert Malthus, in 
An Essay on the Principle of Popula- 
tion, confronted humanity with the 
bleak and implacable prospect of star- 


vation, poverty, epidemics, and wars 
as the inevitable “positive checks” 
against population growth. According 
to Malthus, population increases in a 
geometric ratio, while food supply in- 
creases only in arithmetic ratio. Unless 
mankind could be prevailed upon to 
exercise greater restraint in its repro- 
ductive activities, which he saw little 
hope for, the positive checks, he point- 
ed out, were unavoidable. 

Now, while Lombroso’s theory was 
fascinating, plausible (after all, haven’t 
we all seen examples?), and certainly 
easier to grasp than the nebulous and 
multi-phased criminality theories of 
the present, it was, unfortunately, in- 
valid. Malthus, on the other hand, may 
well have been right in the context of 
his own time (and perhaps even for 
some parts of the world in our time); 
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but his tenets would seem to have little 
cogency for American life today. 

The fates suffered by the Lombrosian 
and Malthusian doctrines are not un- 
common ones for scientific theories, 
particularly for those in the social sci- 
ences. As one of the applied social sci- 
ences, personnel administration can 
already look back on a few s‘:attered 
icons. I would suggest that a closer 
look at some of its presently en- 
trenched canons may well turn up 
other concepts that have also outlived 
their usefulness. 

Indeed, it has long seemed to me 
that there has been altogether too little 
disposition to scrutinize the allegedly 
basic precepts and principles of per- 
sonnel management. Endless effort has 
been devoted to revising and refining 
techniques designed to achieve various 
predetermined ends, but the validity of 
the ends themselves has seldom been 
called into question. If I may be permit- 
ted the allegory, we have been so pre- 
occupied with debating whether the 
road we have chosen is best traveled by 
bicycle, automobile, or dog-cart that 
we seem to have overlooked the fun- 
damental question: are we, in fact, on 
the right road at all? 

In the hope of encouraging a more 
critical scrutiny of our personnel prin- 
ciples and practices generally, I pro- 
pose, in this article, to re-examine some 
current “working doctrines” in com- 
pensation administration. In it, I shall 
contend that some, at least, of our 
standard tenets have (like the theory 
of Lombroso) been unrealistic and in- 
appropriate from their inception; and 
that others, appropriate and functional 


though they may have been in their 
day, are now (like the Malthusian doc- 
trine) either obsolete or rapidly becom- 
ing so. In their place, I shall offer some 
counter-proposals which, I believe, 
merit the attention of wage and salary 
specialists, especially in the matter of 
administering the compensation of 
professional and technical personnel. 


A Realistic Viewpoint 


“In free economies,” a well-known 
writer in the personuel field has said, 
“employees, for the most part, are paid 
according to their contribution.” Based 
upon this canon, and others like it, are 
probably half the dilemmas, incongru- 
ities, and over-stretched rationaliza- 
tions forced on our suffering wage and 
salary administration programs. Aside 
from the obvious difficulties of evaluat- 
ing the intrinsic absolute worth of ei- 
ther people or jobs in a dynamic so- 
ciety, other almost equally potent ob- 
stacles exist even in their relative eval- 
uation. How, for instance, does one 
equate the relative contribution of the 
teacher versus the television comedian, 
the fireman versus the faro-dealer, or 
the writer of personnel textbooks ver- 
sus the writer of deodorant commer- 
cials? 

Of course, it will be argued that 
these examples are extreme. Well, then, 
let us view the situation again from 
a different vantage point. In 1933, certi- 
fied public accountants had an average 
annual net income of $3,968, while en- 
gineers averaged $2,900. But in 1950," 
J. W. Riegel, Administration of Salaries and In- 
tangible Rewards for Engineers and Scientists. 


University of Michigan, Bureau of Industrial Re- 
lations, 1958. 
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the CPA average had increased to only 
$4,002, while the engineers’ had 
jumped to $4,700. Did the contribu- 
tion of engineers actually change from 
being significantly less than to mark- 
edly more than that of CPA’s? And 
if so, in whose judgment? Again, dur- 
ing the period 1929-1957, the gross av- 
erage weekly earnings of production 
workers increased by about 300 per 
cent, while the average earnings of en- 
gineers increased by 246 per cent.” Was 
this another change in relative contri- 
bution? It would rather appear that 
our basic proposition requires some 
further examination. 

The desire to find a positive correla- 
tion between degrees of efficacy and 
reward is unquestionably in harmony 
with the avowed ethics of our Amer- 
ican culture. But we should not delude 
ourselves with the pleasantry that since 
this relationship is desirable it is, there- 
fore, universally found. The fact of the 
matter is, determinations of worth are 
not based on objective and constant 
measurements made in the dehumidi- 
fied and dust-free atmosphere of the 
laboratory. Rather, they originate in 
the far less stable value judgments 
formed and re-formed periodically in 
the turbulent environment of the out- 
side world. 

Surely, the time has come for us to 
recognize the futility of trying to 
measure the worth of all occupations 
against the same yardstick. For, while 
it is true that worth and value can be 
treated in certain set terms—efficacy, 
required skill levels, rarity in a given 
occupational population, and so forth 


2 Thid. 
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—the treatment must always be spe- 
cific and limited. Thus, rational and 
effective judgments may be made of 
the relative value of different jobs in 
the same field and even for different 
jobs in related though not identical 
occupational groups—but not for dif- 
ferent jobs in fields that are totally un- 
related. 

Stenographers, for example, may be 
measured against other stenographers, 
or against secretaries, or typists, and 
perhaps even against accounting clerks 
—but not against welders. Similarly, 
there is scant value and still less mean- 
ing in attempting to weigh the contri- 
butions of the CPA and the engineer 
on the same scale and, hence, against 
each other, either in 1933 or the pres- 
ent. 


The Problem of Fragmentation 


As practitioners, we should see to it, 
therefore, that our job-evaluation plans 
no longer strain (with such disap- 
pointing results) to structure sublime 
and everlasting order out of the capri- 
cious realities of an unruly universe. 
Rather, the order we should and can 
achieve must be a more limited and 
transient one which seeks to relate 
only the relatable and recognizes that 
in our dynamic society such forces as 
supply and demand, negotiated agree- 
ments, legislation, and even current 
fashion all influence pay. We require 
an order which assures the individual 
employee that he will be treated fairly 
—according to our best view of what 
is fair—and communicated with hon- 
estly, even though he may not invari- 
ably be pleased with what he hears. 
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The desirability of limiting our com- 
parisons of value to similar or related 
occupational groups having been estab- 
lished, it follows that we must examine 
our present techniques of measure- 
ment and the principles on which they 
rest. In recent years, there has been a 
decided trend toward the use of quan- 
titative methods of job evaluation, and 
especially the point methods. The pro- 
ponents of these methods aver that 
they have the advantage of: 


break[ing] the job down into parts for 
consideration, instead of dealing with the 
whole job as in the ranking and classifica- 
tion methods. Thus, in the quantitative 
methods of job comparison, separate judg- 
ments are made on each factor, a numeri- 
cal value is attached to each factor, and 
these values must be summed before a job 
value obtains. 

Proponents of the quantitative methods 
believe that making several separate judg- 
ments with respect to each job and attach- 
ing numerical values to these judgments 
make the results of job evaluation more 
precise. 


According to Otis and Leukart, the 
following rules should guide the se- 
lection of factors to be utilized in a 
point plan :* 


® The factors chosen must be ratable. 
The amount of each factor required must 
vary from small to large among the dif- 
ferent jobs. 
®& The factors chosen must be ones which 
are judged to be important—only those 
factors should be included which, when 
evaluated, will determine accurately the 
rate of pay or the relative worth of the 
job. 
®& The factors must not overlap in mean- 
*D. W. Belcher, Wage & Salary Administration. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 
*J. Otis and R. Leukart, Job Evaluation: A Basis 


for Sound Wage Administration. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1954. 


ing. Each one should be a measure of one, 
and only one, aspect of the job. 

The factors must meet both employer 
and worker standards. 

& The factors must be universal in ap- 
plication or be applicable to the type of 
jobs for which the system was constructed. 


In addition to these rules, two more 
cited by other authorities are also 
worth attention: 

® The factors should lend themselves to 
as clear and definite description as possible 
in order to facilitate understanding and 
application. 
> In the job analysis phase of the evalua- 
tion process, the analyst should scrupu- 
lously avoid being influenced by the 
qualifications or abilities of the incumbent 
and should carefully limit his considera- 
tions solely to the requirements of the job 
itself. 

While I do not challenge the utility 
of most of these principles in evaluat- 
ing the general run of trade and cler- 
ical jobs—and in all fairness, it must 
be admitted that their applicability in 
this respect has been amply document- 
ed in the standard texts—I maintain 
that we make a serious error by assum- 
ing that they are equally valid and ap- 
plicable in the evaluation of technical 
and professional jobs. Unfortunately, 
too many wage and salary administra- 
tors have proceeded on this assump- 
tion, with the result that their evalu- 
ation plans have been inadequate to 
the task of accommodating the addi- 
tional subtleties and complexities in- 
volved. Thus, in practice, many of 
these plans have come to represent no 
more than the ex post facto rationali- 
zation of judgments made on either in- 
tuitive, biased, or arbitrary bases. 

Let us, then, examine briefly some 
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of the propositions cited above, as they 
relate to the evaluation of technical 
and professional positions. 

To begin with, what of the ostensi- 
ble advantages of breaking the job 
down into its component parts so that 
“several separate judgments” may be 
made with respect to each job? In the 
first place, the isolation, definition, and 
valuation of such factory job factors as 
Physical Effort, Machine Skill Re- 
quired, Responsibility for Machinery, 
Material, Tools, and Equipment, Mo- 
notony, Responsibility for the safety of 
Others, and so on is a very different 
business from the isolation, definition, 
and valuation of the factors common- 
ly included in professional and techni- 
cal jobs, such as Planning Responsibil- 
ity, Analytical Requirements, Commu- 
nication and Contact Responsibilities, 
Innovation Required, Breadth and 
Depth of Subject Matter Dealt With, 
and so forth. And second, aside from 
the very real difficulties involved in the 
breaking down process, how valid is 
this approach for jobs involving com- 
plex activities of a primarily intangi- 
ble, intellectual nature, as opposed to 
the relatively palpable and discrete 
processes of factory work? I believe 
that this very process of fragmentation 
obscures the full meaning of the job— 
a meaning that can only be recognized 
by a consideration of the frequently 
“synergistic” relationships of many as- 
pects of the job. Here, for the moment, 
we must leave the problem of frag- 
mentation, but I shall return to it la- 
ter in this article. 

With the premise that factors must 
be ratable and must vary among dif- 
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ferent jobs, there can, of course, be lit- 
tle quarrel. Without variations, no dis- 
tinctions can be made and measure- 
ment would serve no purpose. Ques- 
tions do arise, however, as to both the 
meaningfulness of many of the varia- 
tions in common use and their real im- 
pact on the worth of some of the jobs 
to which they are applied. 

Once the factors of Education and 
Experience were almost inevitably 
prime criteria in the general run of 
evaluation plans. The futility of trying 
to pinpoint specifically required num- 
bers of years of either, for example, 
high school graduation vs. two years of 
college or four years of experience vs. 
six years of experience was eventually 
recognized. Fortunately, in many cases 
these factors were dropped or, less for- 
tunately, attempts were made to cou- 
ple the number of years with some fur- 
ther qualification. For example, must 
be able to understand general instruc- 
tions/high school graduation vs. must 
be able to understand broad, unde- 
tailed instructions/junior college or 
equivalent. 


The Meaningless Measurements 


Aside from the artificiality of such 
factors as the two cited above, there 
are other flaws inherent in overempha- 
sizing ratability as a criterion, particu- 
larly in evaluating professional and 
technical jobs. Is it necessary, for in- 
stance, to measure distinctions of the 
non-critical elements of the job? Do 
not such measurements result, rather, 
in point value differentials which may 
actually distort job value relation- 
ships? For example: 
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Engineer A spends essentially all his 
working time in analyzing highly com- 
plex engineering problems. His job is 
therefore credited with 350 points on the 
Analytical Requirements factor. His con- 
tacts are made almost entirely within his 
own unit and are fairly straightforward 
(20 points for Relationships). He super- 
vises no one (0 points for Supervision). 
Total, 370 points. 
Engineer B performs essentially the same 
level of work (350 points for Analytical 
Requirements); however, he spends only 
about 75 per cent of his time at it. He 
happens to have been given the task of 
participating in the orientation of junior 
laboratory technicians. For this he gets 40 
points on Relationships. And, because his 
particular project involves a good deal of 
report preparation, he has been assigned 
two typist-clerks (50 points for Super- 
vision). Total 440 points. 

Thus, Engineer B’s job rates 70 
points higher than Engineer A’s. Yet, 
the essential aspect—the critical ele- 
ment each engineer is actually being 
paid for—is his engineering work. The 
other factors in reality are extraneous. 

We might well say here that Engi- 
neer B’s job is poorly designed, that 
someone else could better be spared 
to orient the technicians, and that the 
typists could more advantageously be 
placed in a pool and supervised by a 
clerical supervisor. In fact, as Otis and 
Leukart point out, “Only those factors 
should be included which... will 
determine . . . the relative worth of 
the job.” Yet it is all too often over- 
looked that some factors, meaningful 
though they may be for some jobs, are 
not so for others. 

Careful scrutiny of almost any evalu- 
ation plan that comprises more than 
two or three factors will show that the 


factors overlap to some degree—a con- 
dition that many plan constructors will 
frankly admit. In fact, the avoidance 
of overlap has become an ideal which 
is so far largely incapable of attain- 
ment. How apparent the overlap is de- 
pends, of course, on the extent to 
which the factors and degrees are ver- 
balized and defined. But the inescap- 
ability of a certain amount of overlap 
must be faced, again particularly in the 
treatment of professional and technical 
jobs. 

As has already been pointed out, 
many of the complex intellectual proc- 
esses required by these jobs are, of ne- 
cessity, contiguous, and the clear in- 
terstices which are required for the 
natural separation of preselected, sin- 
gle-faceted factors are not to be found. 
Can (or should), for instance, Com- 
munications Responsibility be unaf- 
fected by the nature of the subject mat- 
ter being communicated, as well as by 
the purpose of the communication 
and the levei at which it is done? Can 
Risk be completely separated trom De- 
cision Making; Analytical Responsibil- 
ity from Creative Requirements? Can 
Supervision, except in its crudest and 
least meaningful sense of sheer num- 
bers supervised, be divorced complete- 
ly from the field and scope of the work 
supervised—the Planning Responsibil- 
ity? 

Otis and Leukart’s requirement that 
factors be “applicable to the type of 
jobs for which the system was con- 
structed” is certainly supported here. 
However, all too often their preced- 
ing alternative—“The factors must be 
universal in application”—is the one 
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chosen by the evaluation plan devel- 
oper. While it is quite possible that 
some factors will be applicable to all 
jobs, it is very doubtful that ail the sig- 
nificant aspects of any particular job 
can be present in all other jobs. 

The first aim in designing a quanti- 
tative evaluation plan has generally 
been to discover and predefine the fac- 
tors common to all jobs in the organ- 
ization. When we examine this aim 
critically, however, we are likely to 
find that while, theoretically, it pro- 
vides an objective and equalitarian 
foundation, a significant number of the 
jobs being evaluated have dimensions, 
perhaps of very considerable impor- 
tance, which the factors are not de- 
signed to measure. Consequently, these 
dimensions are either distorted to 
make them fit the factors or ignored. 
It has, of course, been argued that cer- 
tain factors and their degree defini- 
tions may be used universally by 
broadly interpreting their meanings. 
However, it is clear that the broader 
the interpretation allowed, the more 
one must sacrifice the “clear and defi- 
nite description” requirement of one 
of our rules. 


The Job-Man Dichotomy 


H. R. Huntley, Chief Engineer of 
AT&T, has pointed out: ® 


. .. neither jobs nor people can be divided 
into neat little classifications so that all 
one has to do is to match one against an- 
other. The range of human characteris- 
tics is so wide and these characteristics are 
combined in such a wide variety of ways 
in different people that nobody as yet has 
been able to set down specifically those 


*H. R. Huntley, Electrical Engineering, January, 
1959. 
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characteristics which describe how a par- 
ticular person would fit a particular job. 


The prevailing insistence in much of 
current compensation administration 
on the “holy cleavage” between job 
and man presents, indeed, one of the 
most formidable barriers to a real un- 
derstanding of the dynamics involved 
in the shaping of professional and 
technical jobs. Especially at the middle 
and higher levels, these jobs are sel- 
dom standard slots into which stand- 
ardized and interchangeable pegs may 
be inserted or withdrawn. The profes- 
sional, more often than not, brings 
something unique to his job and, 
thereby, does something unique to it 
—a fact that is becoming increasingly 
more evident with the rapidly grow- 
ing numbers of jobs in the research 
and development, preliminary design, 
and similar fields. 

Thus, the potential product nature 
of the work of the research, develop- 
ment, or design man cannot be equat- 
ed with that of the production or cler- 
ical worker, the quality standard for 
whose work is almost invariably preset 
within a narrow range. While accept- 
able results for the non-professional 
may be and generally are specifically 
delimited before the work is done, the 
acceptable product of the researcher’s 
efforts cannot be predefined except in 
the broadest and most general terms. 

Successful production for the pro- 
fessional is not a narrow bracket, but a 
wide horizon. As many managers of 
research and development personnel 
can testify, the same problem, assigned 
in the same way to two or more peo- 
ple, may well result in solutions of 
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strikingly varied quality produced in 
significantly different lengths of time. 
The term “quality” here is more than 
single-dimensioned, since it may en- 
compass not only a better answer, but 
also a wider answer whose ramifica- 
tions may extend to other existing 
problems and form the incipient basis 
for entirely new projects. 

The differences, then, are real and 
substantive and hence require evalua- 
tion. But the evaluator must recognize 
that the evaluation is a function of 
both the job and the man. And he can- 
not allow himself the luxurious delu- 
sion that the dollar differentials within 
a relatively narrow merit salary range 
are an adequate reflection of these dif- 
ferences. 


Some Other Approaches 


So far, we have looked at what seem 
to me to be some questionable or dis- 
advantageous features in many job- 
evaluation programs currently in use. 
I should like now to put forward for 
consideration some counter approach- 
es which I believe would offer a sig- 
nificantly more rewarding foundation 
for evaluating professional and techni- 
cal positions and to explore briefly a 
few of the possible methods or tech- 
niques which may be derived from 
these approaches. It is not my intention 
here either to propose or to structure 
a complete job-evaluation system for 
any particular organization’s use, but 
rather to open up some promising 
avenues which possibly may be “worth 
a walk.” 

1. The critical factors of each occu- 
pational series within which evalua- 


tions are to be made should be deter- 
mined. In other words, we should iden- 
tify clearly and realistically “what we 
are paying for.” 

Our factors should encompass those 
aspects of the work which actually dis- 
tinguish its nature and which provide 
a touchstone against which substantive 
differentials in specific responsibilities 
may be distinguished. These pertinent 
factors are the only ones that should 
be considered in the evaluation proc- 
ess, and the factors used may differ 
markedly between jobs in different oc- 
cupational groups. 

2. We should not attempt to atomize 
jobs into their smallest possible parts 
and treat each factor in isolation. Rath- 
er, we should derive factor complexes 
based on the natural dynamics of the 
jobs. A factor complex should be 
thought of in terms of a whole—a sys- 
tem, rather than an isolated or solitary 
component. (For example: scope, 
kind, and depth of subject matter 
dealt with; processing, treatment, and 
product result required.) These factor 
complexes should be developed on the 
basis of managerial knowledge and 
judgment of a particular field and 
what makes the jobs within it. Of 
course, in many cases, managers will 
need substantial assistance in clarify- 
ing and structuring their thoughts, 
particularly in their initial efforts with 
the approach. But with the proper ori- 
entation, the manager is certainly inthe 
best position to identify and define the 
really significant elements of the jobs 
to be evaluated. 

A sample guide for developing fac- 
tor complexes, derived from the find- 
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ings of a study of 34 Job Evaluation 
Plans in the General Electric Com- 
pany by W. R. Jacobson, is outlined 
in the appendix to this article. In using 
it, any specific factor complex may 
come either under a single heading 
or overlap two or more. It should be 
kept in mind that the objective is to 
provide as meaningful a characteriza- 
tion of the work as practicable. 

3. The way and extent to which a 
job functions in the context of the fac- 
tor complex should be described as 
specifically as possible (preferably with 
the use of examples). This is written 
down and becomes a “response” 
which substitutes for the predefined 
degree definitions characteristic of 
point plans. A number of techniques 
may be used to compare the relative 
quality of responses between jobs (e.g., 
the Hay method). Over a period of 
time, with sufficient case experiences, 
responses may eventually be standard- 
ized and valued as are degree defini- 
tions. 

However, the degrees so devel- 
oped will have the advantage of being 
not predetermined generalizations, but 
rather functional representations of 
the particular work being done in 
the organization. If, on the other hand, 
it is found that jobs, after a consider- 
able number have been treated, seem 
to fall naturally into groupings, then a 
classification system may best serve the 
organization’s needs, and combina- 


*It will be noted, incidentally, that under each 
heading emphasis is given to both the highest 
level of the activity and to those responsibilities 
reserved for the superior. This two-way (bottom- 
up and top-down) approach is intended to further 
specify distinctions, 
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tions of particular patterns of respons- 
es may become class specifications for 
various levels within an occupational 
group. 

Some of the advantages of the spe- 
cificity encouraged by this approach 
are: 

® Job comparisons may be made on the 
basis of particular and paid-for criteria, 
rather than on the more generalized and 
ambiguous factors and degrees of the 
point plans. Disagreements as to evalua- 
tions, when they occur, may thus be based 
upon a limited number of real issues. 
> When requests for reviews or changes 
in evaluations are received, reference may 
be made back to the particular factor 
complexes and responses upon which the 
original evaluations were based and what 
significant changes have occurred, if any, 
may thus be determined. 
® Those using the plan should become 
more and more skillful in recognizing and 
defining the important parts of jobs. Man- 
agers may thus develop an ever-increasing 
realization of what they themselves are 
looking for in candidates for position 
openings. Also, by transmitting this in- 
formation to recruiters, a more effective 
recruiting effort may result. 


4. The essentially inseparable rela- 
tionship between man and job in the 
evaluation of many professional and 
technical jobs should be recognized 
and provisions should be made to treat 
this relationship systematically. The 
substance of this contention has al- 
ready been discussed. Its implementa- 
tion can, I believe, be accomplished 
within the framework of the critical 
factor/specific response concept. 

Many industrial organizations today 
base their professional compensation 
programs on salary structures which 
consist of a number of partially over- 
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lapping salary ranges with established 
minimum and maximum rates for 
each range. Based upon their evalu- 
ated values, positions are then—ac- 
cording to their grade, level, classifica- 
tion, etc.—assigned to one of the exist- 
ing salary ranges in the structure. Pay 
increases within the salary range for 
the individual professional are gener- 
ally based either on merit (at least os- 
tensibly so), or on a combination of 
merit and seniority. Except in those 
cases where the salary ranges are un- 
usually wide (greater than a 50 per 
cent spread between minimum and 
maximum), I believe that, for the types 
of positions under discussion, two or 
more ranges—in other words, a range 
of ranges—might well be used. Such a 
provision would not only allow for 
the normal salary progression of the 
competent professional who has come 
to expect it, but would also help to 
single out the exceptional man—the 
one who, to return to an earlier exam- 
ple, not only produces a better answer 
but also reads and interprets its rami- 
fications in a wider way. 


The Range-of-Ranges Concept 


It will, of course, be argued that the 
range-of-ranges concept presents some 
real problems in control, and this, of 
course, cannot be denied. However, 
while the .problems are formidable, 
they are not, in my opinion, insur- 
mountable. Documented justification, 
in terms of the specific qualities and 
achievements of the individual con- 
cerned, may be made a firm require- 
ment for any proposed allocation to a 
higher than minimum range within 
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the range of ranges, and such justifi- 
cation may be appraised in context 
with others. At all events, the alterna- 
tive to providing for the orderly recog- 
nition of these substantive differences 
in man-job values would appear to be 
(as in practice it so often is) the dum- 
mying up of a paper change in job 
requirements in order to accomplish 
the same purpose. 


The Challenge 


I have attempted, in this paper, to re- 
examine a number of ostensibly basic 
doctrines in compensation adminis- 
tration and to encourage others to do 
the same. In the compensation field 
alone—to say nothing of the whole 
range of personnel administration— 
there are undoubtedly many other con- 
cepts equally in need of further scru- 
tiny. Particularly worthy of attention, 
I would suggest, are merit pay-per- 
formance relationships, employee ben- 
efit programs, wage and salary survey 
techniques, and intangible rewards 
and punishments. 

To say that the world grows more 
complex is perhaps something of a 
cliché. But its growing complexity is 
brightly and—for us in personnel— 
challengingly reflected in people, jobs, 
and organizations: the elements of our 
work. The challenge is a difficult one 
that will require of us a sound and 
dynamic technology, as well as a con- 
tinuing eagerness to explore, to ex- 
periment, and to revise when revision 
is required. It cannot be met success- 
fully merely by a firm handshake, a 
sunny smile, and “a genuine liking 
for people.” 
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APPENDIX 
Guides for Developing Factor Complexes 


1. Supervision and Technical Leadership 

1. Kinds of work supervised or technically led—scope, complexity, and diversity. 
2. Numbers and types of those supervised or led. 
3. Highest extent of technical leadership; limitations—supervisory responsi- 
bilities reserved for superior. 
Consider where pertinent: 

a) Advice and aid available from others. 

b) Results or products required from group led or supervised—effect on work 

of others. 

¢) Special skills required in technical areas other than those supervised. 


ll. Planning 

1. Time span of planning. 
2. Complexity and diversity of elements dealt with—known and unknown 
variables. 
3. Scope and organizational level planned for. 
4. Highest level of planning work; limitations—planning responsibilities re- 
served for superior. 
Consider where pertinent: 

Effect on men, money, time, etc. 


lll. Analysis and Innovation 

1. Subject matter, complexity, and obscurity of problems and data dealt with. 
2. State of development of problems when assigned and at conclusion of in- 
dividual’s work on them. Are problems presented for solution or are they 
developed and defined by the man? 
3. Scope of analysis and innovation—characteristic breadth and nature. Does 
work involve development of new concepts, plans, etc., or modification of 
existing ones; is work concerned with entire programs, a phase, a subphase, 
etc.? 
4. Highest level of this activity; limitations—responsibilities reserved for su- 
perior. 
Consider where pertinent: 

a) State of the art. 

b) Impact of success or failure. 

c) Unusual pressures of time, volume, etc. 


d) Requirement for rare combinations of skills and knowledges—unusual 
“job mixes.” 


IV. Recommending and Decision Making 


1. Subject matter of recommendations (if this is not sufficiently brought out 
under III). 


2. Recommendations made: to whom—how—in what form? 
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3. Highest level of this activity; limitations—recommending or decision making 
reserved for superior. 
Consider where pertinent: 

a) Precedent, guidance, and review available. 

6) How and by whom recommendations are ultimately used. 

c) Impact of right or wrong recommendations. 


V. Relationships and Communications 

1. Purpose of contact: to instruct, provide information, persuade, sell? 
2. Type and level of contact or communications (e.g., briefings to department 
manager)—nature of subject matter—expository, complex, controversial. 
3. Highest level of this activity; limitations—relationships and communications 
reserved for superior. 
Consider where pertinent: 

a) Lone-wolf contacts or are contemporaries available for support? 

&) Unusual pressures of time, volume, etc. 


Vi. Man Considerations 

(Answer this only if information is not brought out fully in preceding sections. ) 
1. Unique nature of actions taken or subjects acted upon, necessitating special 
prestige, training, or education. 
Consider where pertinent: 

a) Situation or context in which prestige or recognition is required. 

5) Essential special pre-employment training or education other than BS or 
MS in standard field. (In beginning-level position, distinction between BS and 
MS may be considered, if pertinent.) 


On Strike in ’58 


ALTHOUGH the 3,694 strikes that took place in 1958 represented an increase of only 21 
over the 1957 total, both the number of workers involved and the number of man-days 
lost rose appreciably. There were 2,060,000 striking workers in 1958, as compared 
with 670,000 in 1957, while the 23,900,000 idle man-days recorded showed a jump of 
7,400,000 over the previous year. 

Latest figures issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that half the 1958 strikes 
were over wages, hours, and fringe benefits; one-tenth arose out of conflicts over union 
status, wage, hour and fringe disputes; and almost one-fourth involved job security, 
shop conditions and policies, work loads, and the like. Inter- or intra-union matters 
accounted for the remainder. 

Construction, with 4,790,000 man-days lost because of strikes in 1958, accounted for 
one-fourth of all the disputes. Running a close second with 4,310,000 man-hours lost 
was the transportation equipment industry, which had 551,000 striking workers— 
about one-fourth of all those on strike. Among other industries that lost over a million 
man-days were fabricated metals, machinery, stone, clay, and glass products, and trans- 
portation. 








Companies that cannot make a sele:' nm decision 
without the aid of a battery of tests .zight arrive 
at equally sound conclusions simpiy Sy redesign- 
ing their application blanks. 


The Application Form Revisited 
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The McMurry Company 
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Awmonc THe multiplicity of forms 
that seem to be part and parcel of 
every self-respecting personnel depart- 
ment’s stock in trade, the application 
blank occupies a prominent but curi- 
ously neglected place. Every sizable 
organization owns one. But precisely 
what purpose this document serves, 
other than as a source of facts for fu- 
ture company records, it would be difh- 
cult to say. 

Certainly, in most cases the applica- 
tion blank has long since ceased to 
function as a selection tool—the darn 
thing has usually been around for so 
long that nobody really sees it any 
more. When the all-too-familiar sheet 
finally reaches the line manager’s desk, 
he is likely to give it no more than 
purely cursory attention. True, he may 
scan it just to reassure himself that the 
personnel people haven’t sent him 
some hopelessly unsuitable candidate. 
He may also, from past experience, 
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have learned to use it as an indicator 
of certain rough-and-ready danger 
signals—a quick succession of job 
changes, for instance. But having once 
glanced at it, he seldom, if ever, refers 
to it again. Rarely does it occur to him 
that he has in his hand a piece of paper 
that can yield a surprising amount of 
telling information about the man he 
is to interview. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
that last statement calls for considera- 
ble qualification. In actual fact, most of 
the application blanks in use today re- 
veal nothing but the predilections of 
their original designers. Though they 
may range in complexity from a sim- 
ple biographical outline all the way to 
the Federal Government’s formidable 
Form 57, in general, they all follow 
some rigidly structured pattern—a 
neat arrangement of spaces and boxes 
that have to be filled out in some par- 
ticular way. This preordained uni- 





formity, convenient though it may be 
for filing purposes, immediately forces 
every applicant’s responses into the 
same dull mold. One common prac- 
tice, for example, is to specify the or- 
der in which his name is to be set 
down—surname, given name, middle 
initial, The inevitable result is that 
Hancock, John R. forthwith becomes 
as faceless as Smith, William J. 


The Unstructured Form 


Now, given a free hand in the mat- 
ter of writing his name, Hancock 
John R. will proceed to do it in his 
own characteristic way—and whether 
this happens to be John R. Hancock, 
J. Richard Hancock, J. R. Hancock, 
Jack Hancock, or Mr. John Hancock, 
his choice immediately establishes him 
as a bird of a somewhat different 
feather from William Jenkins Smith 
III. Given equal freedom to respond 
in any way he pleases to the remaining 
items on the form, he cannot help but 
reveal a good deal about himself as a 
person. Indeed, the facts he chooses to 
set down, and their organization, 
style, and content, will often afford all 
the clues to selection that management 
really needs. 

An unstructured application form 
of this kind seems to be little used in 
industry. But—as I shall try to show in 
this article—with careful design and 
intelligent evaluation, such a form can 
serve to identify many, if not most, of 
the traits making for success or failure 
in a given occupation. Here, for the 
sake of illustration, I shall confine my 
remarks to one particular field—sell- 
ing. But since most of the traits I shall 
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discuss also have some bearing on suc- 
cess or failure in many other kinds of 
jobs, it naturally follows that my com- 
ments should have considerable rele- 
vance for the selection process gener- 
ally. 

Salesmen, in any event, would seem 
to be a particularly appropriate subject 
for discussion in this connection be- 
cause, though the precise combination 
of traits required for effective sales- 
manship seems to be a subject of never- 
ending debate, most companies actu- 
ally have a pretty good idea of the 
basic qualities to look for in their sales 
people. It is generally agreed, for in- 
stance, that a salesman must have a 
high degree of physical and mental 
energy; he must have the aggressive- 
ness to seek out prospects instead of 
waiting for them to come to him; he 
must be not only articulate, but articu- 
late to some practical purpose—the 
kind who is “always trying to sell 
something to somebody”; he should 
have a healthy dose of self-confidence 
and self-esteem; and he should be a 
“man’s man”—the kind who enjoys be- 
ing on the road, mixing with other 
men, rather than one whose interests 
are exclusively focused on his family. 

As I shall show here, all these are 
traits whose presence—or absence— 
can be readily detected if the applica- 
tion form is designed in such a way 
as to encourage the applicant to be 
completely free in his responses. 

At this point, perhaps, it should be 
emphasized that the following discus- 
sion is not intended as a precise and 
comprehensive guide to the selection 
of salesmen or any other occupational 
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group. All I am attempting to do here 
is to show how certain kinds of re- 
sponses to an unstructured application 
form can serve as “indicators” of the 
presence or absence of particular per- 
sonality traits. The reader should bear 
in mind that any application form is 
likely to contain many more specific 
indicators than I have space to discuss 
in this article. He should also remem- 
ber that the same response in two dif- 
ferent contexts can mean two entirely 
different things. As a final word of 
warning, I should perhaps add that 
though, for the sake of illustration, I 
have singled out certain responses as 
indicators of such characteristics as 
energy, aggressiveness, and so on, little 
or no importance can be attached to 
clues of this kind in isolation. It is the 
general pattern that is significant. 


Indications of Energy 


Possibly no other occupation calls 
for greater stores of mental and physi- 
cal energy than selling. Most out- 
standingly successful salesmen, in fact, 
are energetic to the point of what psy- 
chologists term hypomania, i.e., exces- 
sive enthusiasm. They are driven by 
tremendous internal energy and ten- 
sion. This, of course, is the reason why 
salesmen are often somewhat disor- 
ganized. When the inner pressure be- 
comes too great, the man tends to 
ride off in all directions at once. 

The application blank affords a 
number of clues pointing to this char- 
acteristic: 

1. An unusual number and variety 
of activities—sports, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, school subject preferences, 
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types of jobs held, hobbies, and inter- 
ests—is a prime indicator of a high 
energy level. 

2. The applicant who is evidently 
trying to improve his lot in life by 
swimming upstream (getting better 
jobs, more education, greater advan- 
tages for his family) is more energetic 
than one who appears to be floating 
with the tide. 

3. The applicant who sees himself 
as am energetic person is more likely 
in fact to be more energetic than one 
who does not make any such claim. Of 
course, in describing himself as “ener- 
getic,” the applicant may be putting 
on an act to get the job—but this some- 
what pardonable form of faking is 
evidence of some energy in itself! 

4. A form that touches on so many 
aspects of the applicant’s business and 
personal life makes considerable de- 
mands on his powers of perception, 
memory, selection, and organization. 
The man who can fill it crisply and 
confidently from the beginning to the 
end has more energy than one who 
starts out well, but soon begins to 
“mess up” his answers, falling back on 
routine, repetitive, or banal responses, 
making slips of perception and gen- 
erally showing himself restless and 
impatient long before he is through. 

Some examples of actual responses 
indicating a high or low energy level 
are shown in Exhibit 1. 


Aggressiveness 


Aggressiveness—a characteristic al- 
most universally looked for in recruit- 
ing salesmen—is a word that requires 
careful definition. Actually, it usually 
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APPLICANT’S RESPONSE 





Nature of work 


What did you like about the 
work? 


What did you dislike about it? 


Favorite high school subjects 


Extracurricular activities 


Class offices held 


What type of vacation do you 
prefer? 


The kinds of positions held, including part-time and summer jobs, 
usually indicate the applicant’s energy pattern. Thus, outside sales 
require more energy than inside sales, truck driving than sorting 
mail, etc. 


Active responses—doing, achieving, solving—indicate energy. For 
example, development of new field and supervision of others in 
same or working with and meeting people at various educational 
levels and background of experience are more action-oriented than 
opportunity to learn or pleasant surroundings, friendly associates. 


Responses such as too much detail, inside work, or routine suggest 
energy. Lack of energy is indicated in implying that the job was 
too much for the employee (Trying to handle the peak work load) 
or that it made undue demands on him (Constant shifting from one 
job to another), and especially complaints about physical conditions, 


such as noise, dirt, heat, or chemical fumes. 
. 


Mention of one subject only implies some lack of energy. A listing 
of several “hard” subjects, such as mathematics, science, or lan- 
guages, suggests more energy than a series of “soft’’ ones, such 
as history, civics, or shop. 


Participation in a variety of sports and other activities does, of 
course, indicate energy. But note the types of sports listed, e.g., 
football, wrestling (body contact), golf or bowling (individual 
standards), tennis (competitive at a distance). Intramural sports, 
especially where very few other activities are listed, is often a 
cover-up response that may denote lack of energy. 


Energy is implied by any kind of leadership activities. 


Travel and see new places is a more energetic response than Go 
some place and just relax or Would prefer the seashore, but always 
have to visit relatives. 





EXHIBIT | 


Indicators of Energy 
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APPLICANT’S RESPONSE 





Firm name of former employer 


Kind of business 


Name of superior 


What did you like most about 
your job? 


What did you dislike about it? 


To whom did you go for help 
with personal problems in high 
school and/or college? 


Any mutilation, misspelling, improper abbreviation, or slang refer- 
ence (such as “Monkey Ward” for Montgomery Ward) may indicate 
aggressive feelings toward the organization. 


Any belittling or derogatory responses such as peddling stocks and 
bonds or firewater (for a liquor business). 


Last name only given, without first name, initials, or “Mr.” Also, 
any misspellings of superior’s name. 


Responses indicating pleasure in achievement, challenge, overcom- 
ing obstacles, independence, or freedom from restraints, such as 
Affords an opportunity to work on interesting, challenging technical 
problems, Introducing new products and new sales approaches, or 
Liked being able to tell others what to do. (Examples of less aggres- 
sive responses might be clean and sanitary working conditions, 
informality of the office, and so on.) 


Critical, complaining, or resentful responses, especially those im- 
plying “They didn’t treat me right,” such as Conferences that got 
nowhere, Having everything | did reversed and changed around 
completely, or The constant attempts by my superiors to force me 
to distort and falsify figures. 


Always solved my own problems is a more aggressive response than 
Mother in high school; fianceé in college. 





EXHIBIT Il 


Indicators of Aggressiveness 





implies a disposition to vigorous, out- 
going action combined with a readi- 
ness to attack barriers. Thus, the ag- 
gressive person is one who takes the 
initiative in meeting people and situa- 
tions and tries to impose his will on 
events. Now whether a salesman is 
“aggressive” in the sense of being 
high-pressure, pushing, brassy, domi- 
neering, or overbearing in his behavior 
is unimportant; what is important is 
his willingness to go to people with 
the aim of making a sale, rather than 
waiting for the first move to come 
from them. 

Further, it must be remembered that 
aggressiveness comes in many shapes 
and sizes. The company that adver- 
tises for an “aggressive young man” 
obviously wants an employee who will 
channel his aggressiveness into work, 
not one who will tell his boss where 
to get off. Yet, underneath the willing- 
ness to step forward and to attack bar- 
riers, there is always a latent hostility 
which under provocation can become 
overt, if the salesman’s controls are not 
good enough. Even if such hostility is 
not openly expressed, it can leak out 
around the edges in the form of im- 
patience, restlessness, and irritability. 
An obviously amenable disposition 
suggests, therefore, that the applicant 
lacks the aggressiveness needed in 
most selling jobs. 

Contrary to popular opinion, a lik- 
ing for the more vigorous team sports, 
such as football, does not necessarily 
imply aggressiveness, at least as the 
term is used here. Aggressiveness 
shows up more in what the applicant 
has done on his own, when he has had 
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to stand forth from his group and ask 
for something. Here are some general 
indicators of aggressiveness on an ap- 
plication blank: 

1. Responses indicating pleasure in 
influencing, leading, directing, con- 
trolling, or surpassing other people. 

2. Complaints and criticisms, espe- 
cially when sharply expressed; hu- 
morous responses with a “bite” in 
them. 

3. Any arbitrary disregard of in- 
structions on the form; writing into 
words printed on the form (by con- 
trast, more conforming people will 
carefully write around them); cross- 
ing out words or letters printed on the 
form; a “messy” form, or one contain- 
ing heavy, individualistic slashes of the 
pen. 

Some examples of specific responses 
indicating aggressive tendencies are 


shown in Exhibit II. 


Oral Skills 


The effective salesman is usually a 
highly vocal person. But, though he 
likes to talk, he wants his talk to pro- 
duce some practical results—if not at 
once, at least at some future date. In 
short, he is vocal in a demanding sense 
—as distinguished from the kind of 
orality that is primarily security-seek- 
ing in origin. 

One clue as to whether the applicant 
possesses both the articulateness and 
the demanding qualities that mark the 
salesman is afforded by the reasons he 
gives for having left a previous job. 
Thus, the simple statement, “to get 
more money,” is not oral in character. 
But if the applicant writes, “Asked for 
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APPLICANT’S RESPONSE 





Nature of work 


Favorite high school subjects 


Extracurricular activities 


Family background 


Hobbies or interests 


What kind of vacation do you 
prefer? 


What are your qualifications 
for a more responsible posi- 
tion? 


Acting indicates more orality than bookkeeping, teaching than re- 
search chemistry, executive work than machine operating, and so on. 


English, speech, civics is a more oral response than, for example, 
Math, physics, chemistry. 


Debating, dramatics, glee club, editor. 


Note the occupations of father and brothers. An applicant is more 
likely to possess oral skills if his father is a lawyer and his brother 
a salesman, than if his father is a geologist and his brother is in 
civil service. 


Public speaking, dramatics, writing, cooking. 


Any response where the applicant is demanding in stating his 
desires, even if humorously expressed. A high-class summer resort 
where there are good swimming and golf, and lots of beautiful girls. 


Ability to sell, Good public speaker, Enjoy promoting new cam- 
paigns are typical responses indicative of orality. 





EXHIBIT Ill 


Indicators of Orality 





more money. They wouldn’t give it 
me, so I went to another company, 
asked for more, and got it,” here both 
the oral and demanding elements are 
clear. Some other ways in which oral- 
ity manifests itself are shown in Ex- 


hibit III. 


Narcissism 


Narcissus, the beautiful youth who 
pined away for love of his own reflec- 
tion, may seem anything but the mod- 
ern salesman’s prototype. Psycholo- 
gists are agreed, however, that any 
adult with a healthy dose of self-confi- 
dence and self-esteem is to some extent 
narcissistic in make-up. Actually, each 
of us develops his own method of win- 
ning acceptance, approval, and narcis- 
sistic gratification. A man who cannot 
take pride in some attribute or achieve- 
ment is a sorry specimen indeed. As 
Mark Twain said, “I can live on a 
good compliment for two months.” 
All of us have a craving, whether we 
recognize it or not, for admiration and 
response. 

Some occupations, of course, call for 
a much greater degree of narcissism 
than others. An actor, for example, is 
likely to be vastly more narcissistic 
than a bookkeeper. It is part of his 
stock in trade. Selling is another occu- 
pation in which narcissism appears to 
play a key role. Each new customer 
contact represents a chance to win 
personal attention and recognition; 
each completed sale is a personal 
triumph; each satisfied customer a liv- 
ing testimonial to the salesman’s abil- 
ity and skill. It should be noted, how- 


ever, that all these are expressions of 
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narcissism at the level of achievement 
—a different matter from narcissism 
in its classical sense, i.e., obsession 
with one’s appearance and_ personal 
charm. In looking for clues as to the 
degrees of narcissism desirable in a 
salesman it is important, therefore, to 
watch for attitudes that can be grati- 
fied in some constructive way. Some 
examples of narcissistic responses of 
this type are shown in Exhibit IV. 


Masculine Associations 


By and large, selling is a masculine 
occupation, with men calling on other 
men, discussing man’s work, and 
sharing male points of view. In general, 
successful. salesmen bring a certain 
warmth and spontaneity to these asso- 
ciations. Their enjoyment of—often, 
in fact, preference for—male compan- 
ionship also contributes to their will- 
ingness to be separated from their 
wives and families much of the time. 

Evidence of a liking for the com- 
pany of other men is a significant clue, 
therefore, in salesman selection. The 
application blank will furnish many 
indications along these lines—partici- 
pation in rugged sports such as foot- 
ball, rowing, boxing, or wrestling; 
masculine hobbies and interests, such 
as hunting or camping; membership 
in all-male groups, and so on. 


Background Clues 


The fact that different social classes 
tend to generate different types of 
drive is often overlooked in selection. 
Yet it is not possible to make a really 
well-informed appraisal of an appli- 
cant’s potential unless his personality 
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APPLICANT’S RESPONSE 





What did you dislike about 
your former job? 


Extracurricular activities 


Hobbies or interests 


What are your plans for the 
future? 


Signature 


Spelled out in full when this is not called for on the form, as John 
Jonathan Jones, especially if Jr. or IV is added. 


Emphasis on a high level of mediocrity rather than providing in- 
centive for outstanding performance is a typically narcissistic re- 
sponse. 


Played the lead in two class plays. 


Emphasis on activities that bring one before the public (Politics) 
or advance a claim to special talents (Creative writing), or have 
prestige value (Country club, yachting). 


< 


| want to grow with a growing company. My objective is to build 
up a large equity in such a company over a period of time concur- 
rently growing in stature within the community. Eventually | should 
like to become a candidate for public office because | believe that 
each man owes his fellow citizens such service. 


Name signed at the end of the form when the instructions do not 
call for it. 





EXHIBIT IV 


Indicators of Narcissism 





is viewed in the light of his social and 
cultural background. 

A lower-middle class or upper-lower 
class upbringing, for example, charac- 
teristically produces “hungry” sales- 
men who, like “hungry” fighters, are 
not bashful about tearing into com- 
petition. Such men are highly moti- 
vated by material rewards—money, 
expensive cars, fancy appliances, good 
clothes, and all the other outward and 
visible signs of success. 

A more impressive social back- 
ground, on the other hand, tends to 
weaken the drive to excel. The old 
aphorism, “three generations from 
shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves,” enshrines 
a good deal of truth: children who are 
born to all the advantages do not need 
to fight for them. Often, indeed, they 
reject the very qualities that made 
their fathers successful. This tendency 
to social retrogression is hardly calcu- 
lated to make a man a good salesman. 
Unfortunately, many sales managers 
who themselves came from humble 
origin often place undue value on re- 
cruiting men from their own attained 
social class—the one in which they are 
now bringing up their own sons— 
rather than from the class which gen- 
erated their own sales drive. 

Indicators of the background and 
motivations contributing to success in 
a selling career show up, of course, on 
such items as father’s occupation, oc- 
cupation of brothers and sisters, edu- 
cation, work record, interests, hobbies, 
plans for future, and so on. 

Thus far, I have discussed the ap- 
plication form as a positive indicator 
of the candidate’s suitability for a sell- 
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ing career. It can be no less revelatory, 
of course, of traits that should give a 
prospective employer good reason to 
pause. Aggressiveness carried to the 
point of hostility, for example, can be 
detected in responses that are too out- 
spoken, overcritical, or resentful. Thus 
the question, “What did you dislike 
about the job?” may evoke some such 
response as: 


> Wouldn’t give me a raise, so I quit. 
& Working under unsuitable conditions 
where other personnel overhear conversa- 
tions and interfere in plans which do not 
concern them. 

> They tried to hold me down, because 
they were jealous of my outstanding abili- 
ties. 

» My immediate superior, who suffered 
from acute feelings of inferiority. 

& The backbiting, scheming, and petty 
politics which took up practically all of 
my supervisor’s time. 

> The woeful mediocrity of 85 per cent of 
the personnel—procrastination, shirking 
of duties, low level of intelligence, and 
lack of awareness of the broad picture. 


Often men of this type have excel- 
lent abilities and score high on tests. 
As a rule, however, they do not wear 
well; they are hard to handle, tend to 
flout authority, and are generally dis- 
ruptive influences. 

It is impossible, of course, within the 
scope of a magazine article, to provide 
an exhaustive analysis of the poten- 
tialities of the unstructured applica- 
tion form as a screening instrument. 
Enough has been said, however, to in- 
dicate that a careful evaluation of an 
applicant’s responses before he is in- 
terviewed will afford valuable insight 
into his personality and outlook on 
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life—the factors that often make all the 
difference between success and failure 
in a particular job. 

In fact, it may be questioned 
whether psychological tests can ac- 
complish much more, except at con- 
siderable cost. Most ordinary written 
tests cover only a limited number of 
the basic personality factors to be 
taken into account. Further, their pre- 
dictions are purely actuarial. In other 
words, though they are helpful in pre- 
dicting the percentages of successes or 
failures to be expected in a given 
number of cases, they are not of much 
use in understanding the individual as 
an individual. Projective tests, it is 
true, can afford considerable insight 
into an applicant’s motivations and 
values; but trained clinical technicians 
are needed to handle them, and their 


services are very expensive. While to 
some companies the additional cost 
may seem justifiable and even neces- 
sary, others may well find that the use 
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of an unstructured application form is 
sufficient for most practical purposes. 
Of course, the form is not foolproof 
—nor should it be entrusted to rank 
amateurs. Job requirements must be 
spelled out in detailed job descrip- 
tions, and the form must be carefully 
designed both to encourage free re- 
sponses and to minimize the possibil- 
ity of faked answers. Much depends 
also on the skill of the interviewer who 
follows up the initial screening. 
Lastly, it must be realized that suc- 
cess or failure on the job depends on 
many variables which are independent 
of the actual selection process. No se- 
lection tool, however refined, can do 
more than indicate the probabilities of 
a particular candidate’s subsequently 
making good. Whether he actually 
does so is likely to depend as much 
on the company’s own personnel prac- 
tices and “climate” as on the particu- 
lar skills and qualifications the em- 
ployee himself brings to the job. 


Where to Build that New Plant 


ALTHOUGH Pennsylvania, Georgia, Ohio, Florida, and Indiana were the states 
mentioned by 133 companies in a recent Mill & Factory survey as the ones doing the 
most to attract new industry, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio (in that order) led as choice 
states for plant location. In the opinions of the companies surveyed, Michigan, New 
York, and Massachusetts were the states least attractive to new industry. 

Sixty per cent of the companies planning to relocate gave as their reason an un- 
favorable labor climate. The other 40 per cent were moving because of unfavorable 
tax policies in their present location. These two factors also headed the list of the 
most important determinants in choosing a new plant site. Other factors given (in 
the order of their importance) were: proximity of product market, adequate trans- 
portation, proximity of raw materials, and adequate water and power supply. 





If workers, by and large, have lost all incentive to 
do more than get by in their jobs, the reason, the 
author contends, lies in three fallacious concepts 
that organized labor has persuaded management 


to accept. 
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Basic Fallacies 
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New York, New York 


Tue weie-rusiicizep charges of cor- 
ruption, gangsterism, financial irre- 
sponsibility, and undemocratic proce- 
dures leveled against some segments of 
organized labor since the start of the 
McClellan Committee hearings have 
tended to divert the attention not only 
of the general public but also of many 
members of management from other 
aspects of modern unionism that in 
fact pose far greater problems. All the 
signs are that, whether through legis- 
lation or the force of public opinion, 
labor will eventually be compelled to 
clean its own house. But even were this 
happy state of affairs to be achieved, 
there would still remain other, far 
more disturbing elements in the labor- 
management picture that, if not re- 
solved, can lead us to industrial dis- 
aster. 


Leading the list are three concepts 
that organized labor has succeeded in 
persuading management to accept—or 
that, at all events, management ap- 
pears to have willingly accepted with- 
out considering their ultimate conse- 
quences. These concepts are: 

1. That all workers assigned to identical 
or roughly similar tasks must receive the 
same pay—regardless of the attitude, ef- 
fort, or initiative which the individual 
worker brings to his job. 

2. That the desirable work level for all 
unionized employees is the minimum ac- 
ceptable standard, rather than maximum 
effort and accomplishment. 

3. That above all else, the seniority prin- 
ciple must prevail. 


Each of these concepts is both falla- 
cious and dangerous, and the contin- 
ued refusal by either side to recognize 
or acknowledge this fact bids fair to 
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lead our economy into serious trouble, 
sooner perhaps than we dare to think. 
Let us take a closer look at what they 
imply. 


The Single-Rate Theory 


One of the most destructive of un- 
ion influences is the unremitting pres- 
sure on management to regard all in- 
dustrial workers as having identical 
capabilities, aptitudes, characters, and 
ambitions. While this pressure may 
perhaps be relaxed at both the highest 
and the lowest levels of skills, it al- 
most invariably applies to employees 
assigned to the same or similar tasks 
in the general run of production work. 

It must be admitted that manage- 
ment itself has been partly responsible 
for this blanketing of highly disparate 
talents in one smothered group. Over 
the years, industrial engineers and oth- 
ers have developed exceedingly intri- 
cate techniques of assembly, aimed at 
task simplification and the so-called 
“one best way.” A production line is 
so methodized, for example, that a 
woman with average finger dexterity 
can sit and braize wires all day. From 
this it is but a jump to the conclu- 
sion that all women, with certain 
minimum qualifications, can perform 
this task equally well. Thus, we arrive 
at a “standard” performance as some- 
thing to be admired in itself, instead of 
being used as a springboard from 
which higher quantity and quality of 
work can be attained by the individual 
employee. 

Such conclusions fit snugly into the 
union philosophy of “equal pay for 
equal work.” In itself, an admirable 
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principle, indeed; but labor has dis- 
torted it beyond recognition to mean, 
“Because we are all assigned to the 
same work (no matter how well or 
poorly we do it), you must give us 
equal pay”—a principle that offers no 
reward for the exceptionally good 
workers, no penalty or goad for the 
less proficient. 

Yet even in the most elaborately en- 
gineered operation, one worker can be 
and often is more productive, more 
efficient, more quality-conscious than 
the majority of his fellows—even on 
the same task. Most labor contracts, 
however, provide for single rates for 
large groups of tasks; attempts to re- 
ward merit by additional pay are ei- 
ther forbidden or, at best, subject to 
negotiation with the union. This fail- 
ure to reward the efficient, loyal, and 
ingenious employee has two cumula- 
tive effects: (1) For lack of incentive, 
the more proficient worker eventually 
takes refuge in a desultory, “what's the 
use?” attitude; and (2) the general 
level of performance is geared to the 
lowest acceptable pace and the mini- 
mum quality standard. 

Current long-term labor-manage- 
ment contracts, with their provisions 
for fixed increases at specific intervals, 
tend to aggravate this situation. In 
many instances, the same hourly in- 
creases are provided for workers at all 
levels, with the result that, as both 
workers and management are becom- 
ing increasingly aware, the percentage 
difference in wages between the high- 
est paid and lowest paid worker is 
significantly shrinking. This compres- 
sion of rates makes it just that much 
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easier for the union to obtain equal or 
near-equal pay for all, regardless of 
individual efficiency. This situation is 
avoided only where management has 
insisted on wage increases on a’ per- 
centage basis, thus retaining the origi- 
nal percentage differences between 
jobs of varying skills. 

It may be argued that piecework in- 
centive plans can circumvent the di- 
lemma of equal pay. Not so. Almost 
all incentive plans (with a few inven- 
tive exceptions) reward additional 
quantity of production only—and ig- 
nore the steadily lowered quality and 
increased waste of raw materials 
which often accompany higher piece- 
work production. In addition, even 
under incentive plans, union and/or 
group pressures frequently exert suf- 
ficient influence to limit the amount 


which a piecework employee dares to 
produce. 


Injustice of the Theory 


Yet, this argument is swallowed 
daily by one management after an- 
other, as the union administers its 
sugar-coated, equal pay for equal 
work pill. Where unions have invaded 
the white-collar field, the injustice of 
this theory shows up dramatically. 
Any office department head can read- 
ily spot his best performers, as well as 
his poorest—yet, in the unionized of- 
fice, a single ‘salary rate covers both 
and all the variations in between, 
strangling initiative and reducing eff- 
ciency all around. 

If, at a meeting of a union local, 
someone should propose that workers 
henceforth be paid, at least in part, in 


proportion to how well they do their 
task (as opposed to the difficulty of the 
task itself), confusion and panic 
would immediately ensue. “If this 
were to happen, how could we set up 
uniform wage scales?” the business 
agent would ask. “How could we 
control the loyalty and obedience of 
our members?” (If the word “obedi- 
ence” seems unduly harsh in this con- 
text, consult almost any local union 
bylaw provisions on disciplinary pen- 
alties for errant members.) Yet, any 
non-unionized worker—be he office 
worker or vice president—readily ac- 
cepts it as a basic condition of employ- 
ment that he will be rewarded wholly 
or in part, for how well he does his 
job—not merely for the complexity of 
the job itself. 

Admittedly, it will be no simple task 
for American unionism to find a 
means of bargaining collectively for its 
members, retaining some sort of cohe- 
sion within its ranks as an economic 
necessity, yet at the same time enabling 
management to reward the individual 
employee in proportion to his initia- 
tive, ability, and good, old-fashioned 
work attitude. In the process, manage- 
ment, too, will have to abandon some 
of its own pet theories about “standard 
performance.” But there is no reason 
why, once both management and labor 
have recognized that the single-rate 
theory inevitably breeds lowered in- 
dustrial efficiency, with all its concomi- 
tant implications in the face of today’s 
worldwide competition, some solution 
should not be found. Nor need it entail 
the abandonment of the wage “floor” 
for acceptable work. All that is re- 
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quired is a willingness on the part of 
labor to accept the doctrine that excep- 
tional performance shall earn a higher 
reward and, on the part of manage- 
ment, a readiness to share the fruits of 
better effort with the employees re- 
sponsible for it. 


The Philosophy of Minimum Effort 


Equally undermining of the indi- 
vidual worker’s capacity for growth 
and greater responsibility is the second 
concept, whereby the unionized em- 
ployee is encouraged to do only the 
minimum required of him, rather 
than the maximum of which he is ca- 
pable. Indeed, in many unions, any at- 
tempt on the part of the rank-and-file 
worker to reach his natural and train- 
able peak must be avoided on pain of 
union discipline. Consider the futility 


of this principle were it to be applied, 
for example, to the performer in the 
field of art or entertainment, even 
when working on a fixed or contract 
“wage.” What solo violinist would 
dare perform to a minimum stand- 


ard? Does the television comedian 
gear his program to the lowest accept- 
able level of audience laughter? 

Yet, working solely to an acceptable 
minimum is precisely the attitude 
adopted by vast numbers of industrial 
workers. While this attitude may not 
be openly encouraged by the union, it 
undeniably thrives most abundantly 
within a unionized situation. Again 
the contrast between union and non- 
union employees is pertinent. Does 
any non-union employee ever forget 
that his job tenure and hope of ad- 
vancement depend on his consistent 
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performance to the best of his ability? 

“A fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
pay” is another slogan commonly 
heard in union circles. But this phrase, 
too, has been warped and now means: 
“Do no more than the standard quan- 
tity of work for a day’s pay, or suffer 
the consequences of disfavor by your 
fellow workers and the union.” 

The philosophy of minimum effort 
received its impetus from the depres- 
sion-born limitations on production, 
when the worker foresaw (or thought 
he could foresee) an end to his job 
whenever finished goods started to 
pile up. But the economic history of 
the past two decades has shown all too 
clearly that only by getting a fuller 
measure of honest work can a com- 
pany lower its costs, meet and beat 
competition and, ultimately, create the 
wider market for its goods that means 
more, not fewer jobs. 

Much effort has been expended by 
management to bring these simple eco- 
nomic truths home to the individual 
employee. But how often, at the bar- 
gaining table, have demands for high- 
er wages based on “increased produc- 
tivity” been countered by demands for 
the abandonment of restrictions— 
whether actual or implied—on indi- 
vidual output? It is only very recently 
that a stiffening in management’s atti- 
tude toward labor’s monotonous reit- 
eration of “more” has become appar- 
ent. It is to be hoped that as the de- 
mand for increased efficiency presses 
even more sharply on the American 
economy, unions too will come to see 
that the most significant gains in pro- 
ductivity follow from the greater ef- 
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fort and positive attitude of the in- 
dividual worker. 


The Ten Commandments of Seniority 


If they had their way, unions would 
make seniority the ten commandments 
of the labor-management agreement. 
Here is a principle that, when strictly 
applied, makes the recognition of indi- 
vidual ability and ambition a joke and 
scientific job placement a shambles. 
The results are misuse, abuse, and un- 
deruse of employee potential and 
capabilities, and a general sluggish- 
ness of the workforce. 

Yet in actual fact, the union, as a 
power group in itself, does not bene- 
fit directly by this insistence on senior- 
ity, nor does the union have any pref- 
erential interest in its longer-service 
members. The older employee rare- 
ly pays higher dues, and there is a bet- 
ter than even chance that he is a mal- 
content or a non-participant in union 
affairs. For that matter, unions com- 
pletely ignore the seniority principle 
when it comes to selecting their own 
officers, negotiators, and organizers. 
The man who is chosen president of 
a local union is the one who swings— 

and usually deserves—the most votes. 
Paid staff representatives are selected 
on the basis of their particular talents 
and training for the job. 

Yet, give a union the power to set 
contract terms unilaterally for, say sev- 
eral thousand workers in a complex 
chemical plant, and management will 
be told that seniority—absolute, if pos- 
sible, or with minimum deviations, if 
necessary—in upgrading, layoffs, re- 
call, and so on, is the single most im- 


portant provision. Why? The reason 
is simply that seniority provides a 
measuring tape which can be used on 
each and every union member in an 
identical manner. The seniority princi- 
ple makes it safe for a union to operate 
without falling apart into factions 
whenever an intra-union conflict 
arises. 

Seniority can settle, to the union’s 
satisfaction, virtually every intra-un- 
ion dispute over labor-management 
contract provisions. Several employees 
are eager for a higher-rated job. Who 
should get it? The union steward’s 
unvarying answer: The senior man 
(with an aside to the junior losers, 
“Be patient, some day you will be the 
senior man yourself”). The workforce 
must be reduced. Who goes? For the 
union no problem exists: Toss out the 
last ones hired. 

Yet, this makes no_ industrial 
sense whatsoever. While management 
doubtless has some moral obligation 
to favor the 15-year employee over one 
with a single year of service, what pos- 
sible scientific justification is there for 
showing automatic preference to the 
11-year man over the 10-year man? On 
an industrial task which can be mas- 
tered in a week, a month, or even a 
year, what real purpose is served by 
considering an employee’s years of serv- 
ice beyond his initial training and de- 
velopment period? 

For management, the rules of seni- 
ority are the most secure handcuffs 
ever devised to hamper efficient pro- 
duction. They act equally as a brake 
on individual efforts to excel. “What’s 
the good,” the younger worker re- 
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flects, “if I cannot be rewarded by a 
better position now, even if the boss 
wishes to give it to me?” Conversely, 
the worker with long seniority can re- 
lax in the comfortable knowledge that 
better opportunities are his for the ask- 
ing, provided only that he meets cer- 
tain minimum requirements. 

It is true that, in many instances, un- 
ions have bowed to modifications of 
the seniority principle, but these con- 
cessions have invariably been made at 
the insistence of management. By and 
large, the basic reason for its mainte- 
nance—the preservation of maximum 
political harmony within the union— 
still prevails. 

Nevertheless, it is becoming abun- 
dantly clear that in the matter of work 
assignment, labor and management 
must evolve an alternative to the seni- 


ority principle that, while preventing 


management from operating on 
whim, at the same time would permit 
it to put and keep the best man in the 
right job. 

One acceptable alternative might be 
to attach greater rewards to seniority 
in matters other than work assign- 
ment and performance. This is already 
an accepted practice with vacation al- 
lowances, which grow with length of 
service. It is also, to some degree, in- 
herent in most pension plans. It could 
well be extended to other fields— 
group insurance benefits, holidays, 
even perhaps a “length of service pre- 
mium,” under which employees who 
attain a certain degree of seniority 
might receive an addition to their 
hourly rate in return for their long 
service with the company. If rewards 
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such as these were available, seniority 
rights in matters of transfers, layoffs, 
upgrading, and so on might be elimi- 
nated or severely curtailed. 

This could be done, to the great 
benefit of industrial efficiency, with- 
out adversely affecting the union’s 
strength vis-a-vis management, since 
its over-all control of the work group 
for collective bargaining purposes 
would remain intact. And in exchange 
for the advantages that senior employ- 
ees now enjoy in job selection they 
would receive other types of benefits 
instead, 


Can Unions Meet the Test? 


Each of the three concepts discussed 
here hinges on the problem of freeing 
the union member to demonstrate his 
full talents and give of his best efforts. 
In essence, this is a challenge to labor 
rather than to management. Unions 
must realize that better wages and 
working conditions can result in the 
long run only through the greater ef- 
ficiency of their members. Sooner or 
later, industry will have to rediscover 
the inescapable truth that economic 
security rests on individual peak per- 
formance. If this change in attitude is 
effected solely by management effort 
and example, unions may well lose 
their fundamental purpose. 

If the unions themselves accept the 
challenge, however, they will be able 
to take at least partial credit for revers- 
ing the present deadly trend toward 
inefficiency. But at the present time, it 
would seem that they still have to 
learn that further benefits for their 
members can be forthcoming only if 
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there is a return to greater respect for 
work itself aiid a greater understand- 
ing of the part played by each em- 
ployee in contributing to the com- 
pany’s profitability and continued ex- 
istence. 

What could be more illustrative of 
this fact than the current lag in indus- 
trial employment? By early 1959, 
manufacturers were returning to their 
previous high levels of production; 
but they were not rehiring unem- 
ployed workers to a comparable ex- 
tent. The recent business recession, if 
nothing else, alerted management to 
the need for greater worker productiv- 
ity and stimulated the search for ways 
and means of achieving it. This is a 
trend that unions can ignore only at 
the risk of gradually losing their influ- 
ence over and attraction for the rank- 
and-file industrial worker. And, 


though some managements might in- 
deed welcome a marked decline in 
union stature and strength, most 
would gladly settle for a productivity- 
minded labor movement that could 
legitimately press for its own share 
of the economic gains that would re- 
sult. 

These comments are not intended to 
imply that all labor leaders are blind 
to the dangers inherent in the three 
concepts discussed in this article. But 
it cannot be denied that unions by and 
large still have to find a remedy for 
the chronic ailments engendered by 
the self-satisfied, low-gear, supposedly 
“secure” rank-and-file members whom 
they have brought into being. Not 
until they do can they justifiably de- 
mand “more,” without at the same 
time defeating the very ends they 
are designed to serve. 


Office Workers’ Salaries Still Rising 


TOPPING BY SEVERAL points the gains in earnings of production and allied work- 
ers, the salaries of office workers have gone up 84.2 per cent since 1947, according 
to the National Office Management Association’s latest survey. In the last 18 months 
alone, white-collar workers’ earnings have risen 9.4 per cent. Among the 481,363 
office workers in 6,762 companies that participated in this year’s survey, $70 a week 
is now the national average. The highest-paid workers in this group are senior 
accounting clerks with a national average salary of $93 a week, senior secretaries with 
$89, and junior secretaries with $79. 

Following past trends, the states west of the Rockies pay the highest wages, with 
Oakland, California heading the list, the survey shows. Accounting clerks there 
average $105 a week and senior secretaries $100, while mail clerks and messengers 
average as much as $72 a week. 

Pointed up by the survey were the marked variations in clerical pay rates among 
the 114 U.S. cities covered. In Nashville, Tennessee, for instance, the highest-paying 
white-collar job, senior secretary, averaged $69 a week—$31 below the Oakland level. 








While many studies have been made of the scien- 
tific personality, less is known about the particular 
kind of scientist who evolves into a manager. Here 
are the findings of an investigation into the psy- 
chological make-up of a group of technical man- 
agers im the rocket industry. 


Profile of a Scientist-Manager 


HERBERT E. KRUGMAN and 


Raymond Loewy Associates 
New York, New York 


Tuouct there is some evidence that 
the public attitude toward scientists 
has grown more favorable since Sput- 
nik I jolted us out of our complacent 
belief in U. S. technological suprem- 
acy, a good deal of misinformation, 
not to say uMeasiness, appears to per- 
sist in this area. To most people, the 
scientist is still pretty much of an odd 
fish—someone entirely different from 
the common run of humanity. And 
though newspapers and magazines 
now devote far more space to science 
and scientists than they used to, the 
substantial body of research into the 
scientific personality still remains large- 
ly buried in specialist publications. 
Actually, this research has yielded 
us a considerable amount of informa- 
tion on the nature and characteristics 
of scientists. Terman, for example, has 
been studying the development of sci- 
entific interest among gifted children 


HAROLD A. EDGERTON 


Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., Inc. 
New York, New York 


since the early 1920’s;* Edgerton and 
Britt have reported on the characteris- 
tics of Westinghouse Science Talent 
Search winners;” Roe has studied the 
qualities of eminent physical scien- 
tists and of biologists;* and Krugman 
and Lenher have each reported on sci- 
entists in industry.‘ 

Taken together, these reports seem 
to indicate that scientists differ from 


*L. M. Terman, “The Discovery and Encourage- 


ment of Exceptional Talent,” American Psy- 
chologist, June, 1954 and “Are Scientists Dif- 
ferent?” Scientific American, January, 1955, p. 
192. 

*H. A. Edgerton and S. H. Britt, “The Science 
Talent Search in Relation to Educational and 
Economic Indices,” School and Society, Vol. 63, 
No. 1628 (March 9, 1946), pp. 172-175. 

*A. Roe, “A Psychological Study of Physical 
Scientists,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. 
43 (1951), pp. 121-239 and “A Psychological 
Study of Eminent Biologists,” Psychological 
Monographs, No. 331 (1951). 

“H. E. Krugman, “What Kind of Managers Will 
Scientists Make?” THe MANAGEMENT REVIEW 
May, 1958, pp. 22-28 and S. Lenher, “Scientists: 
What Are They Like?” Chemical and Engineer- 
ing News May 12, 1958, pp. 29-30. 





Nors. Dr. Krugman was associated with Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co. at the time the project 


reported in this article was conducted. 
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other people less as regards intelli- 
gence and more in the extent of their 
interest in and devotion to their work. 
They also show that, while some sci- 
entists may be shy or lacking in social 
skills, this is primarily due to their be- 
ing too busy to have developed these 
particular skills rather than to any 
basic inaptitude for them. In short, 
scientists are well adjusted, slightly 
more intelligent, and much more in- 
terested in their work than other 
achievement-oriented people. 

Not so much is known, however, 
about one particular class of scientists 
whose already important role in in- 
dustry will be vastly expanded in the 
years ahead—the scientist-managers. 
What are they like? With the aim of 
shedding some light on this question, 


the authors recently made a compre- 
hensive psychological study of 33 top 
technical managers in the Reaction 
Motors Division of the Thiokol Chem- 
ical Corporation. This article will re- 
port and discuss the study’s findings. 


The technical managers studied 
ranged in rank from project engineer 
up to general manager. Their educa- 
tional backgrounds included 16 Bach- 
elor’s and four Master’s degrees in 
mechanical engineering; three Bach- 
elor’s and two Master’s degrees in 
aeronautical engineering; two Bach- 
elor’s and four Master’s degrees in 
either physics, metallurgy, or electrical 
engineering; and two doctorates in 
chemistry. Typically, their previous 
experience was with an aircraft com- 
pany. Major professional society affilia- 
tion was with the American Rocket 
Society, several of whose officers were 
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among the group studied. The aver- 
age age of the group was 38. 

For comparison purposes, the 21 
non-technical managers of equivalent 
rank (up to assistant general man- 
ager) within the same division were 
also studied. Of this group, 13 held 
Bachelor’s and two Master’s degrees in 
business administration, economics, or 
management; the rest had no college 
degrees. Their average age was 40. 

Each member of the two groups 
was given a two-day “executive ap- 
praisal.” This procedure began with 
the subject’s filling out his personal 
history record—a personal data blank 
that includes self-evaluative questions 
and an autobiographical sketch—fol- 
lowed by a depth interview with a 
trained psychologist. He then under- 
went a battery of psychological tests 
(see box) administered by two other 
psychologists. The test results were 
handed to the psychologist who had 
conducted the depth interview for con- 
solidation and integration into a final 
report which covered such areas as: 

1. Intellectual functioning 

2. Relations with others 

3. Work characteristics 

4. Aspirations and drive 

5. Interests and values 

6. Personal adjustment 

The composite findings from the 54 
appraisals under each of these heads 
are discussed below. 


Intellectual Functioning 


As may be seen from Table 1, on 
all the tests concerned with intellec- 
tual functioning—the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale, Bennett Mechanical 
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The Tests Employed 


FOLLOWING are brief notes on the tests admin- 
istered to the 33 technical and 21 non-technical 
managers studied: 


Rerschach Inkblot Test: Probes the more basic 
aspects of the individual’s personality, as well 
as his manner of responding to new and unusual 
situations, 


Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale: An indi- 
vidual intelligence test devised especially for 
adults. Norms are based on age group. Includes 
11 subtests in two large categories, verbal and 
performance: 


Verbal Subtests 


Information: Determines how well the indi- 
vidual has been able to learn items of com- 
mon information. Becomes quite difficult, at 
upper levels, in order to discriminate among 
superior people. 


Comprehension: Measures judgment of what 
to do in various social situations, as well as 
the ability to evaluate and utilize past experi- 
ence. 


Arithmetical Reasoning: Determines ability to 
reason out arithmetic problems. No great 
mathematical training is required. 


Similarities: The purest test of general intelli- 
gence. It measures abstract verbal ability— 
how well a person can reason with symbols. 


Digit Span: A test of rote memory mainly in- 
volving attention and concentration. 


Vocabulary: Measures the ability to understand 
the meanings of words and helps discover both 
the size and quality of a person’s vocabulary. 


Performance Subtests 


Digit Symbol: Measures the speed with which 
an individual can learn simple new associations. 


Picture Completion: A measure of an_ indi- 
vidual’s ability to differentiate between essen- 
tial and unessential details. 


Block Design: A spatial test determining the 
individual's ability to analyze and synthesize. 


Picture Arrangement: A test of the ability to 
see details and to organize the individual pic- 
tures into a sensible story. 


Object A bly: M es the ability to put 
parts together to form a whole familiar con- 
figuration. It is related to ability in the me- 
chanical areas of work. 





Kuder Preference Record: Measures the indi- 
vidual’s preference in ten fundamental vocational 
and personal-social areas. 


B-8 Picture Test: An indirect means of deter- 
mining interest reactions to the major occupa- 
tional areas. Helpful in estimating a person’s in- 
terests and level of aspiration. 


Allport-Vernon Study of Val M es 
the relative prominence of six basic interests and 
values—theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, 
political, and religious. 





Sentence Completion Test: Requires the sub- 
ject to complete unfinished sentences—an_ indi- 
cator of the way a person thinks, feels, or be- 
haves. 


Rosenzweig P-F Study: A relatively subtle pro- 
cedure for disclosing patterns of response to 
everyday stress and frustrations. 


Cornell Index: Designed to uncover personal 
and psychosomatic difficulties. 


Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test 
(Form AA): Measures the ability to perceive and 
understand the relationship of physical forces 
and mechanical elements in practical situations. 


Watson-Glazer Critical Thinking Appraisal: 
A group test presenting problems and situations 
that require the application of some of the im- 
portant abilities involved in critical thinking. 
Basically, a measure of the handling of language 
and verbal concepts. 


Level of Aspiration: A test designed to provide 
a picture of the dynamics between the subject's 
level of aspiration and his realistic appraisal of 
himself. 


Breadth of Information: Determines the ex- 
tent of the subject’s awareness of everyday things 
and events. 


Non-Verbal Reasoning Test: Measures the 
ability to solve problems by noting relationships 
or common elements in patterns or forms. Con- 
sidered basic in technical reasoning. 








Comprehension Test, Non-Verbal 
Reasoning Test, and Watson-Glazer 
Critical Thinking Appraisal—the sci- 
entist-managers are superior to their 
non-technical colleagues. In some in- 
stances, however, the differences are 
very small. 

The technical men’s average score 
of 126.4 on the Wechsler performance 
scale, for example, places them among 
the top 4 per cent of adults who have 
taken this test. By comparison, the 
non-technicals’ average of 120.6 places 
this group at the 9 per cent level. On 
the other hand, both the verbal and 
the full-scale scores reflect percentile 
differences less than half as large. 

Among the subtests of the Wechsler 
performance scale, the greatest differ- 
ences show up in the Block Design 
and Object Assembly—two measures 
of spatial ability, an important quality 
in abstract reasoning. This is the sin- 
gle most important difference between 
the technical and non-technical man- 
agers revealed by the Wechsler. 

So far as the Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension Test is concerned, 
since this test involves much technical 
experience, it is not surprising that the 
technical men scored higher on it. 
Their average score of 55.1 places 
them among the top 9 per cent of 
adults who have taken this test, while 
the non-technicals, with an average 
score of 43.7, are only at the 47 per 
cent level. 

, No such limitation applies to the 
Nign-Verbal Reasoning Test. Yet here 
again, the scientist-managers are 


5All tables are grouped together at the end of 
this article. 
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among the top 27 per cent of adults 
who have taken it, whereas the non- 
technical managers rank at the 47 per 
cent level. This difference is further 
paralleled by the findings of the Wat- 
son-Glazer Critical Thinking Ap- 
praisal—essentially a verbal test— 
where the technical men’s score of 
80.6 places them among the top 7 per 
cent of those who have taken this 
test,° whereas the non-technicals, with 
76.2, rank at the 24 per cent level. 


Relations with Others 


Though earlier researchers have 
noted that scientists tend to be shy and 
somewhat lacking in social skills— 
characteristics that have usually been 
ascribed to their early concentration 
on their work, rather than to any de- 
liberate withdrawal from other people 
—no such tendency was observed in 
the present study. An examination of 
the data obtained from the personal 
history record, depth interview, Ror- 
schach, and other tests indicated that, 
in their working relationships with 
subordinates, peers, and superiors, 
both groups got along equally well 
with other people on the job. 

Just over one-fifth of the technical 
men and just under one-quarter of the 
non-technicals were rated as warm, 
enthusiastic people with a talent for 
leadership. At the other end of the 
scale, only 12 per cent of the technical 
group and 9 per cent of the non-tech- 
nical appeared anxious or insecure. In 
both groups, the proportion regarded 
*This test has been administered primarily to 


college students, whereas the others discussed here 
have been used on varied adult populations. 
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as adequate but not exceptionally 
adept in their working relationships 
was identical—67 per cent (Table 2). 

Here perhaps, it should be noted 
that some earlier studies have concen- 
trated on eminent pure scientists, who 
may well be temperamentally different 
from the scientist-managers studied 
here. (Possibly, the ability to get along 
with others shown by the technical 
group in the present study was one of 
the reasons for their having been se- 
lected for managerial positions in the 
first place.) 


Work Characteristics 


On the basis of the subjects’ test be- 
havior, the psychologist was able to 
make a number of deductions about 
their work characteristics. His com- 
ments in this area—203 in all—are 
summarized in Table 3 under eight 
main categories: organization, atti- 
tude, quality, quantity, speed, stand- 
ards, scope, and expression. Each of 
these categories merits further exami- 
nation. 

Organization. As the table shows, 
in proportion to their numbers, the 
non-technical managers elicited rela- 
tively more comments under this head 
than did the scientists. The most strik- 
ing difference between the two 
groups, however, shows up in the 
technical manager’s tendency to be 
“methodical” and the non-technical’s 
tendency to be “analytical.” In other 
words, the technical managers appear 
to be work-process oriented, breaking 
things down into a sequence of step- 
by-step operations. The non-technical 
managers, on the other hand, are 
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oriented toward work planning and 
work requirements: they break things 
down into an overview of the com- 
ponent part of the operation. 

Attitude. By far the greater number 
of comments here relate to the tech- 
nical managers and stress their great 
interest in their work, an interest that 
has been noted in previous research 
on scientists. This is reflected most 
strikingly in such characteristics as 
“takes responsibility” and “serious.” 
We may speculate that this is not only 
a consequence of the work itself being 
possibly more interesting than that of 
the non-technical manager. Another 
factor that may well come into play 
here is the technical man’s profes- 
sional orientation, which provides him 
with built-in standards of right and 
wrong ways of working and permits 
him a certain independence and free- 
dom of action vis-a-vis the organiza- 
tion. The non-technical administrator 
is not likely to have this feeling of 
freedom until management achieves 
the status of a true science. 

Quality. Though the technical men 
are more often singled out for origi- 
nality and creativity, it will be noted 
that these terms are also applied, to 
some extent, to the nozi-technical man- 
agers as well. On the whole, the differ- 
ences between the two groups as re- 
gards the qualitative aspects of their 
work are less marked than might have 
been expected. 

Quantity. On the score of quantity, 
the technical men also seem to be whe 
subject of more frequent comment, 
persistency being their most marked 
characteristic. This, however, ig prob- 
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ably the most appropriate term to use 
of people who organize their work 
sequentially, as the technical adminis- 
trators do. On the whole, it seems like- 
ly that there is no real difference in 
the quantity of work produced by the 
two groups—only that the orderly 
work methods of the technical man 
are more apparent to the observer. 

Speed. The most striking feature in 

this category is the slowness and hesi- 
tancy observed among the non-techni- 
cal managers—possibly a reflection of 
the greater job competence and profes- 
sional independence of the technical 
man. 
Standards. On the whole, the com- 
ments under this head are proportion- 
ate to the numbers of the two groups 
and suggest that as regards precision, 
dependability, and conscientiousness 
in their work, there are no differences 
between them. 

Scope and Expression. Though 
most of the comments under these 
heads refer to the technical managers, 
there are not enough of them to merit 
special attention. 

In summary, then, the technical ad- 
ministrators seem to be more inter- 
ested in their work and more likely to 
organize it on a step-by-step basis. 
They also seem to work faster and 
more confidently than their non-tech- 
nical colleagues. There do not seem to 
be any observable differences between 
the two groups, however, in creativity, 
industriousness, or concern for work 
standards. 

As will be seen from Table 4, the 
scientist-managers were rated marked- 
ly higher in aspiration than the non- 
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technical managers. The significance 
of this finding must be viewed, how- 
ever, in the context of the organiza- 
tions in question. Since this is highly 
technical in nature, it would seem, in 
any event, to offer greater scope for a 
man with a solid grounding in the 
sciences. The differences in aspiration 
observed between the two groups may 
be no more, therefore, than a realistic 
assessment by both groups of their 
actual opportunities for further ad- 
vancement. On the other hand, as has 
already been noted, the technical man- 
agers do tend to be more confident 
generally, and their higher aspirations 
may be another aspect of this particu- 
lar characteristic. Anyway, for what- 
ever reason, they appear to aim higher 
than their non-technical colleagues. 


Aspirations and Drive 


Thus, whereas only two of the non- 
technical managers had hopes of be- 
coming a chief executive, three of the 
scientist-managers looked forward to 
becoming head of their present or- 
ganization, four to becoming presi- 
dents of other companies, and three to 
heading a consultant-type R & D or- 
ganization of their own. 

As for drive or energy, the technical 
managers appear to encompass with- 
in their ranks a slightly wider variety 
of types than the non-technicals. Thus, 
while several technical but no non- 
technical managers were classified as 
“weak” in drive, six of the technical 
and only one of the non-technical ad- 
ministrators were ranked in the “very 
strong” category. (The adjectives used 
to describe the drive of the men in 
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this category were “tremendous,” “in- 
tense,” and “enormous.”) One gets 
the impression that, although there 
are a few very mild men among the 
scientist-managers, these are more 
than offset by a larger number of veri- 
table dynamos, supercharged with en- 
thusiasm and confidence. 


Interests and Values 


The interests and values of the two 
groups can best be deduced from their 
scores on two tests, the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record and the Allport-Vernon 
Study of Values. These are summa- 
rized in Table 5. 

As the table reveals, the differences 
between the groups are much as 
would be expected. Thus, the scien- 
tist-managers have more interest in 
scientific and theoretical matters, while 
the non-technicals are more interested 
in persuasive activities. It is interesting 
to note, however, that the technical 
men also scored fairly high on out- 
door and artistic interests. 

Again, on the value test and in 
comparison with average scores made 
by the population at large, the techni- 
cal managers are “high” on theoreti- 
cal values, while the non-technicals 
are “high” on economic ones (defined 
as concern for practicality and useful- 
ness of ideas and things). Both are 
“low” on social values (defined as al- 
truistic concern for people). 

The psychologist’s assessment of 
each subject’s single major value on 
the job, which is summarized in Ta- 
ble 6, indicates that the technical man- 
agers are more concerned with profes- 
sional achievement and growth, while 
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the non-technical managers are some- 
what more concerned about security, 
money, and position. It is noteworthy, 
however, that achievement and recog- 
nition are more important than secu- 
rity, money, or position in both 
groups. 

As regards over-all personal adjust- 
ment, the psychologist’s ratings (Ta- 
ble 7) clearly show that there are no 
significant differences between the 
two groups as a whole, though, as in 
the case of drive and energy, the 
spread within the ranks of the techni- 
cal managers is slightly wider. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out 
that there is nothing in these findings 
which runs counter to the results of 
earlier research. Actually, our scien- 
tist-managers are still more like pure 
scientists than they are like the non- 
technical management group. 

What are the implications of this re- 
search for the future selection of tech- 
nical personnel? Tentatively, we may 
conclude that such factors as relations 
with others, personal adjustment, or 
even the much-touted “creativity” are 
not the ones which should be given 
primary emphasis. Rather, manage- 
ment should seek out the bright, the 
quick, the interested, the confident. 

To refine this picture further, it 
would be necessary to divide both the 
technical and the non-technical man- 
agers into two  subgroups—those 
clearly doing a good job and those do- 
ing only an acceptable one—and then 
re-analyze our findings. 

Pending further research 


along 
these lines, it can at least be said that 
the greater variability of talent and 





personality evident among technical 
personnel suggests that the application 
of systematic identification and selec- 
tion procedures to this group offers a 
greater payoff than among other 
groups. Though it would probably be 
unrealistic to expect the more rigorous 
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selection techniques to be widely used 
at a time when competitive recruit- 
ment for scientists is so intense, we 
may yet look forward to the day when 
a company’s accuracy and skill in se- 
lecting scientists constitutes the most 
important determinant of its fortunes. 





TABLE 1 
Average Scores on Tests of Intellectual Functioning 


Test 


WECHSLER ADULT INTELLIGENCE SCALE 
Verbal Scale 


Information 

Comprehension 

Arithmetical Reasoning 

Similarities 

Digit Span 

Vocabulary 
Performance Scale 


Digit Symbol 

Picture Completion 
Block Design 

Picture Arrangement 
Object Assembly 


Full Scale 


BENNETT MECHANICAL 
TEST 

NON-VERBAL REASONING TEST 

WATSON-GLAZER CRITICAL THINKING AP- 
PRAISAL 


COMPREHENSION 


Technical Managers Non-Technical Managers 
(N = 33) (N = 21) 


126.7 


14.9 
14.7 
14.7 
13.6 
13.7 
15.7 


126.4 


12.3 
15.0 
14.2 
12.0 
12.8 


128.3 


124.0 


14.0 
14.6 
14.4 
13.1 
13.1 
14.8 


120.6 


11.7 
13.9 
12.8 
11.2 
11.6 


123.6 


55.1 
26.3 


43.7 
21.8 


80.6 76.2 








TABLE 2 


Relations with Others 


Psychologist’s Evaluation 


Warm, enthusiastic, helpful, 
for leadership 


respected—talent 
Friendly but distant, shy or reserved—adequate 
but not exceptional 


Anxious or insecure, boastful or opinionated, con- 
fused—poor 


Total 


Technical Managers Non-Technical Managers 
(NU % (N) % 


(7) (5) 24 
(14) 67 


(2) 
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TABLE 3 
Work Characteristics 


Characteristics Technical Managers Non-Technical Managers 
(N = 33) (N = 21) 


ORGANIZATION 


Thorough 
Methodical 
Analytical 

Plans well 

Good on details 
Orderly 
Undertakes too much 
Needs direction 
Gets carried away 
Leaves loose ends 
Poor planning 
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ATTITUDE 


Initiative 

Takes responsibility 
Serious 

Likes challenge 
Needs challenge or bored 
Intuitive 

Inquisitive 

Decisive 
Inspirational 

Enjoys work 

Eager 

Poor under pressure 
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QUALITY 


Original 
Creative 
Imaginative 
Sound or solid 
Excellent 

Good judgment 
Brilliant 
Average 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 


Work Characteristics 


Characteristics Technical Managers Non-Technical Managers 
(N = 33) (N = 21) 


QUANTITY 


Hard worker 
Persevering or persistent 
Productive 

Industrious 


SPEED 


Quick, rapid 
Deliberate 
Slow 
Impatient 
Hesitant 
Steady 


STANDARDS 


Precise, meticulous 
Conscientious 
Perfectionist 
Dependable, reliable 
Does his best 

Very careful 
Courageous 


SCOPE 


Broad, breadth 
Perspective, thinks big 
Practical 

Flexible 


EXPRESSION 


Terse 

Clear 

Polished 

Difficulty in expression 


Total 
TOTAL COMMENTS 
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TABLE 4 


Aspirations and Drive 





Psychologist’s Evaluation Technical Managers Non-Technical Managers 
(N) % (N) % 


ASPIRATIONS 


Extreme ( 3) ( -) 
High ( 7) ( ) 
Modest (18) (14) 
Content ( 5) ( 7) 
(33) (21) 

DRIVE 


Very strong ( 6) ( 1) 
Strong ( 8) ( 8) 
Medium (16) (12) 
Weak (3) ( ) 


(33) (21) 








TABLE 5 


Average Scores on Tests of Interests and Values 





Technical Managers Non-Technical M 
Test ‘ (N = 33) (N = 21) 


Percentiles 
KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD 


Outdoor 
Mechanical 
Computational 
Scientific 
Persuasive 
Artistic 
Literary 
Musical 

Social Service 
Clerical 


SeRVSssGszswse 


ALLPORT-VERNON STUDY OF VALUES Raw Scores and Ratings 


Theoretical 46.8 (High) 43.9 (Aver.) 
Economic 44.6 (Aver.) 50.5 (High) 
Aesthetic 34.6 (Aver.) 30.9 (Low) 
Social 34.2 (Low) 31.3 (Low) 
Political 43.5 (Aver.) 45.9 (High) 
Religious 35.6 (Aver.) 37.9 (Aver.) 
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TABLE 6 


Major on-the-job Values 


Technical Managers Non-Technical Managers 
(N) % (N) 


Achievement (10) 30 ( 4) 19 
Recognition (8) 24 ( 5) 24 
Achievement and Recognition ( 5) ( 1) 5 
Security ( 2) ( 3) 14 
Financial (2 ( 3) 
Service Ca ( 2) 
Status (1) (1) 
Unclassifiable ( 7) 22 ( 2) 


(33) 100 (21) 








TABLE 7 


Personal Adjustment 


Degree of Adjustment Technical Managers Non-Technical Managers 
(NU % (N) % 


Well adjusted, quite satisfactory, good, highly 
adequate, (Hh 2 ( 3) 14 


Adequate, satisfactory, reliable, stable, good 
control (14) 43 52 


2 + deaf, eiet 


Defensive, overcontrolled, e, A 
feelings of inferiority, “don’t care” attitude, eas- 
ily hurt, unrealistic, anxious 





Total 











W bether typical or not, the experience of this mid- 
western city underscores the consequences of es- 
tablishing new industries in areas where the local 
labor supply has to be augmented by migrant 
workers of doubtful caliber. 


The Case of City X 


EUGENE VAN CLEEF 


The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Nor tone aco, one of the big three 
automakers had under consideration a 
plan to build a branch plant on the 
outskirts of a first-class residential 
neighborhood in a fair-sized city. Lo- 
cal businessmen and the city council 
were enthusiastic about the idea; but 
the residents of the neighborhood in 
question rose in a body to protest. If a 
factory were erected on their very 
doorsteps, they argued, the section 
would be ruined. In no time at all, 
trafic would get out of hand, cheap 
little stores would open up, and all 
sorts of social undesirables would 
move in. 

In the face of this highly vocal oppo- 
sition, the city council finally compro- 
mised to the extent of offering to re- 
zone the site for industrial purposes. 
But by this time, the company had 
seen the red light. To erect a plant that 


was clearly unwelcome to the people 
who would be its immediate neigh- 
bors, many of whom would be poten- 
tially desirable employees, boded no 
good for either side, management de- 
cided. The plan was dropped. 

In this particular instance, due rec- 
ognition was paid by both sides to the 
fact that industrialization is seldom an 
unmixed blessing. But other commu- 
nities and other companies have not 
always been so far-sighted, with the 
result that the advent of a new plant 
has ultimately despoiled the very ad- 
vantages that induced the company to 
locate there in the first place. 

An example of what can happen 
when plants are located without due 
consideration for all the factors attend- 
ant on industrial growth is afforded 
by the experience of a midwestern city 
I shall identify here as City X. City X 





Nore. The situation described in this article was the subject of a joint seminar between the Council 
of the Southern Mountains and representatives from Northern industry held in Berea, Kentucky, this 
summer. There was no official association, however, between the article and the seminar. 
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has a population of about half a mil- 
lion. After World War II, it took steps 
to attract new industries to the area. 
To the credit of the local authorities, 
it must be said that they refrained 
from resorting to such dubious baits as 
free lands, tax concessions, and the 
like. The city’s advantages were hon- 
estly presented to companies known to 
be looking around for new sites and, 
as a result, several multi-plant organi- 
zations opened up branch plants there, 
each employing several thousand 
workers. 


What City X Lacked 


Actually, City X had one disadvan- 
tage—it was somewhat deficient in la- 
bor supply; but it was known that a 
potential reservoir existed south of the 
Ohio River, and the locating indus- 


tries were willing to gamble on being 
able to attract sufficient labor for their 
needs. The gamble paid off. As word 
spread of the high wages being paid 
in City X, white workers from across 
the river poured in to share in the new 
bonanza. In some of the new plants as 
many as 20 per cent of the employees 
are known to have come from West 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
Many of these migrants had had no 
formal education beyond grade school, 
if that much. They came from poverty- 
stricken homes, where the family eked 
out a meager, hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence. The high wages being offered in 
City X represented to them almost 
undreamed-of affluence—so much so 
that, in providing the opportunity for 
a fuller and better life for these clearly 
underprivileged members of our so- 
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ciety, industry might have felt justified 
in congratulating itself on having done 
a fine and praiseworthy thing. 

Unfortunately, an examination of 
the police records of City X for the 
years 1952-54 puts this happy picture 
in a somewhat different light. These, 
it will be recalled, were prosperous 
years when theoretically crime should 
have been at a low level. But they were 
not marked by any letup in the work 
of City X’s police department. On the 
contrary, the police were busier than 
they had ever been before. 

The police department classifies its 
arrests under 27 different categories of 
crime. The record also shows the place 
of birth and occupation of each person 
arrested. From these data, statistics of 
the comparative incidence of crime 
among the natives of City X and the 
workers from the South can, therefore, 
readily be compiled. 

What does the record show? First, 
that during the years 1952-54, of all 
persons arrested in City X and 
charged with one or other of the 10 
most prevalent crimes, 725 per cent 
came from two occupational groups 
largely identified as mechanics, ma- 
chinists, welders, plumbers, cement 
and concrete workers, electricians, and 
laborers. And second, that 25 per cent 
of all persons arrested for one of the 
10 crimes came from West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

These figures—suggestive enough 
in themselves—take on added signifi- 
cance when the record is examined in 
more detail. Thus, in 1954, in six out 
of the 10 leading crime categories— 
sex offenses, intoxication, disorderly 
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conduct, vagrancy, assaults, and gam- 
bling—a noticeable higher percentage 
of total arrests occurred among per- 
sons from West Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee than among the natives 
of City X. In the two previous years, 
the percentage of total arrests for in- 
toxication and vagrancy was also 
much higher among persons from 
those three states; and even in the 
crime categories where, throughout 
the period examined, there was a 
higher percentage of arrests among 
the natives—burglary, auto theft, rob- 
bery, and larceny—the proportion of 
migrant workers involved was by no 
means inconsequential. 

In fact, when the total number of 
arrests of persons from all states south 
of the Ohio River and east of the Mis- 
sissippi is compared with the arrests 
among those born in City X, the South 
emerges in a decidedly unfavorable 
light. In five crime categories—sex of- 
fenses, intoxication, vagrancy, gam- 
bling, and assaults—there was a strik- 
ingly higher percentage of arrests 
among persons from the South for all 
three years; in 1952 and 1953, the per- 
centage was also higher in cases of 
robbery and disorderly conduct; in 
1954, for disorderly conduct and lar- 
ceny. 

Among the rest of the misde- 
meanors, there was little to choose be- 
tween the two groups, with the ex- 
ception of burglary, in which category 
the percentage of arrests was greater 
among the natives of City X for each 
of the three years. And, for those who 
mistrust percentages, perhaps it should 
be added that in actual numbers there 
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were three times as many arrests for 
vagrancy, gambling, and intoxication 
for the three years in question among 
persons from the South as there were 
among the native-born citizens. 


Who Was to Blame? 


In the light of these figures, it can 
hardly be disputed that the influx of 
migrant workers has had a deleterious 
effect upon living conditions in City X 
—a circumstance that has not unnat- 
urally led the local citizenry to look 
with considerable disfavor on the new 
industries they were only too ready to 
welcome a few years back. Who was 
to blame for this state of affairs? The 
city, for having been too eager to share 
in the postwar industrial boom? The 
unfortunate migrants themselves—un- 
educated young men and women from 
the backwoods, with money to burn 
for the first time in their lives, and ex- 
posed to all the temptations of the big 
city life? Or the new industries who 
did not stop to ask themselves whether 
the indiscriminate hiring of anyone 
who presented himself at the plant 
gates might not in the end prove 
equally disadvantageous to the com- 
pany, the community, and the em- 
ployees themselves? 

It would be unfair, of course, to 
place all the blame on industry's shoul- 
ders. The city, aware of its own labor 
shortage, should no doubt have fore- 
seen that the opening up of several 
large new plants would inevitably at- 
tract all too many workers of doubt- 
ful caliber from other areas. And after 
all, a company can hardly be held re- 
sponsible for the behavior of its em- 





ployees after working hours. But some 
responsibility surely devolves upon its 
management to insure that the work- 
ers it does hire do not constitute a po- 
tential menace to the community. 
Though, admittedly, many of the 
workers who flocked into City X from 
the South were able to adjust to their 
new environment and have developed 
into an asset both to their employers 
and to the community at large, the po- 
lice records cited above show clearly 
that, in the case of a sizable number, it 
would have been better for all con- 
cerned had they been turned away at 
the outset. 

It is perhaps worth emphasizing 
that in a situation of this kind, hiring 
policies must go beyond the rejection 
of obvious rowdies and toughs. Most 


of the migrants to City X who got into 
trouble with the police were not crimi- 
nal types—they were merely pitifully 
ignorant young people, with too much 
money to spend, and nothing con- 
structive to do in their spare time. 
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More selective hiring standards would 
have weeded out many of the more 
obvious misfits. Or—if labor was actu- 
ally so short that management was not 
in a position to pick and choose—at 
least it should have been foreseen that 
counseling programs would be needed 
to prevent the workers who were hired 
from getting into the kind of trouble 
that they did. 

How far the experience of City X is 
typical of all urban centers that have 
undergone rapid industrial develop- 
ment over the past decade it is not pos- 
sible to say. If studies similar to the 
one described here have been made, 
the data are not available. Neverthe- 
less, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the case of City X is far from 
unique. If so, it poses questions worth 
pondering by any management pro- 
posing to locate in an area where in- 
dustrial operations must depend on 
the importation of large numbers of 
workers of the type discussed in this 
article. 


Of Researchers and Research Management 


THE BEST PERSON to decide what research work shall be done is the man who is doing 
the research. The next best is the head of the department. After that you leave the 
field of best persons and meet increasingly worse groups. The first of these is the re- 
search director who is probably wrong more than half of the time. Then comes a 
committee, which is wrong most of the time. Finally there is a committee of company 
vice presidents which is wrong all of the time.—C. E. K. Megs, The Path of Science. 








For all the talk about halting union encroachment 
on management's prerogatives, there’s little prac- 
tical guidance on actual ways and means of com- 
bating this trend. Here the author suggests a num- 
ber of pointers for the company in this particular 
bargaining situation. 


A Positive Approach to 
Militant Unionism 


J. P. BURNS 


Union Carbide Plastics Company 
Ottawa, Illinois 


Foor tance secments of American in- 
dustry, union strength now poses an 
ominous challenge. In many companies 
that have lived with the collective bar- 
gaining ritual for any significant pe- 
riod of time, often operating under re- 
lentless grievance pressures, manage- 
ment is beginning to find itself already 
picked clean of those discretionary re- 
sponsibilities which might be relin- 
quished or compromised over in order 
to retain essential control of opera- 
tions. It is true that, where this danger 
has been recognized in time, manage- 
ment has developed a labor relations 
doctrine tailored to insure retention of 
the right to manage. But even in these 
cases, there is still a need for constant 
vigilance against the insidious whit- 
tling away of management preroga- 
tives, 

Unfortunately, not many companies 
54 


can flatter themselves that they have 


the situation well under control. At all 
events, it cannot be denied that, in al- 
together too many instances, manage- 
ment is now fighting a precarious rear 
guard action. What may have started 
out as a give-and-take match has 
reached the point where, for some 
managements, there is little or no 
ground for further retreat. 

But even a defensive battle can re- 
sult in victory, or at least preservation 
of the position under attack. What are 
the essential elements to be taken into 
account in a situation of this kind? 
Basically, they entail awareness of the 
danger, a willingness to come to 
grips with the problem, the determi- 
nation to defend principle, and stead- 
fast confidence in the practicality of a 
“fair but firm” policy. But these are 
high-sounding premises that no alert 
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management would dispute. As guides 
for action, they need to be translated 
into more specific terms. 


The Points to Ponder 


For any company confronted by a 
militant union, here are nine points to 
bear in mind: 

1. Union strength is an accom- 
plished fact. Management must recog- 
nize that unions generally have 
reached a point of very high efficiency: 
they are firmly integrated internally 
and competently administered. Local 
union officers and international repre- 
sentatives can turn to active legal, re- 
search, and education staffs for high- 
quality professional support. The in- 
ternational union official sitting across 
the table usually possesses a wealth 
of experience and bargaining savvy 
gained from handling labor relations 
matters day in, day out. In the face of 
this very real union strength and so- 
phistication, management can have no 
illusions regarding its antagonist. Nor 
can it expect any relaxation of the 
pressure to come from the union side. 
Just as local officers find it difficult to 
curb the overzealous grievance man, 
so union officialdom at the interna- 
tional level cannot be expected to con- 
strain itself or to acknowledge that 
management may have mighty little 
remaining in the way of operational 
flexibility to bargain away. The only 
logical answer to the pressure build- 
up is increased management resistance 
—a stronger labor relations posture. 

2. No concessions are “minor.” Man- 
agement must understand that the 
piecemeal modification or loss of man- 


agerial rights adds up to an effective 
shackling, even though the process 
may appear less painful than a major 
cave-in during negotiations. Obvious- 
ly, the need for stiffer resistance in- 
creases if each bargaining session is 
not to leave management further de- 
nuded. Management must take a real- 
istic view of all union encroachments, 
including those lightly written off as 
minor concessions, if the creeping 
paralysis that recurring contract years 
may bring about is to be avoided. The 
growing number of strikes where 
both parties announce, “wages are not 
an issue,” points up this vital fact. 
3. It’s a hard road back. Manage- 
ment must accept the historic truth 
that once a responsibility has been lost 
under bargaining pressure, the road 
back requires an attack on the high 
ground. While tenacious union nego- 
tiators are always ready to trade a 
toothpick for a lumber yard, they can- 
not mildly accept contract retrogres- 
sion. Once the union has shorn man- 
agement of a basic responsibility, or 
has been allowed to assume the role of 
co-manager, it quickly digs in. And 
for management to try to retrieve a 
prerogative bargained away is akin to 
a desperate effort to pry loose a home- 
steader from the soil he has claimed. 
This doesn’t imply that manage- 
ment has to approach negotiations 
with a strait-jacket philosophy. Unde- 
fined frontiers still remain: wages, re- 
finement of fringe benefits, working 
hours, and improvement in working 
conditions. Few would claim that a 
plateau has been reached in any of 
these areas. In the organized plant, 
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these broad issues can be realistically 
determined through the collective bar- 
gaining process. 

Unfettered by cumbersome mutual 
agreement clauses, featherbedding, 
and the like, progressive management 
is in a position to provide both addi- 
tional economic benefits and increased 
job opportunities. But the company 
already backed to the wall and ham- 
strung in its efforts to implement tech- 
nological improvements or bring 
about increased efficiencies is likely to 
arrive at the bargaining table with an 
increasingly barren package. 

4. Concessions on borderline griev- 
ances spell trouble. Management 


should take a strong stand on border- 
line grievances. Capitulation under 
grievance pressure may lead it to build 
fences around itself which can jeop- 


ardize the flexibility and control that 
are otherwise assured in the labor 
agreement. The company’s will to re- 
sist can be shaken through the sheer 
volume of complaints and protests. 
Of course, when management is at 
fault, the error should be acknowl- 
edged and an adjustment promptly 
forthcoming. But capitulation in the 
gray area will not buy good will, and, 
in fact, may serve to generate addi- 
tional grievances. 


Where Discretion May be Needed 


While a strong stand may under- 
standably distress the union, this does- 
n’t necessarily mean that the union 
believes the grievance has been proc- 
essed without purpose. In many griev- 
ances, including those protests of the 
harassment type, there will be found 
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some measure of justification for the 
union’s position. Even though the 
company’s action is upheld, and the 
union chooses not to pursue the mat- 
ter to arbitration, a grievance thus set- 
tled will often highlight a practice 
which may be permissible contractual- 
ly but somewhat questionable from a 
practical, human-relations point of 
view. In such cases, the company may 
properly avoid limiting its right to act 
and therefore deny the grievance. The 
issue, however, when exposed to the 
thoughtful consideration of both par- 
ties, may show that, whereas manage- 
ment reserves the right to act in the 
fashion which led to the protest, it 
nevertheless should exercise this right 
with discretion. 

Infallibility in labor relations is a 
goal very nearly impossible of achieve- 
ment, and any company bent on im- 
proving its operations, maintaining 
necessary production, and efficiently 
directing the workforce will, on occa- 
sion, find its actions at variance with 
the contract. Under the watchful eyes 
of a militant, alert union, these in- 
fringements are not likely to go un- 
noticed; in the interest of sound labor 
relations, the violations should be 
acknowledged—but not to the extent 
of conceding lightly in borderline 
cases. 

5. Supervisors must be vigorously 
backed up. This doesn’t mean that 
contractual obligations can be disre- 
garded or that foreman error should 
invariably be defended for the sake of 
prestige, honor, and so on. But man- 
agement should recognize that weak- 
ness at the supervisory level may 
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well immobilize a major instrument 
through which it exercises its responsi- 
bilities. Support of supervisors should 
extend to making it clear to them that 
grievance activity within their work 
groups is no indication in itself that 
morale is poor or that the supervisor 
is failing to perform his job properly. 
On the contrary, the grievances may 
indicate that he is directing his people 
in the positive fashion required for 
efficient production. The supervisor 
must be reassured that, though this is 
just the type of approach that may in- 
volve him in grievance activity, in fol- 
lowing it he is fulfilling his essential 
function. 

Every supervisor working in an or- 
ganized plant should, of course, ac- 
quaint himself with the basic terms of 
the labor agreement. It is unrealistic, 
however, to expect the supervisor— 
concerned as he is with the vital and 
demanding task of insuring continuity 
of production—to understand all the 
details of the contract. Training, ex- 
planation of ambiguous language, or 
interpretation of pertinent contract 
provisions by the labor relations staff 
can all serve to bolster the supervisor’s 
position. Active liaison between the 
supervisory force and the labor rela- 
tions people will develop uniformity 
both in grievance handling and in in- 
terpreting foggy contract clauses. In 
the plant where there is considerable 
grievance activity, a report distributed 
periodically to supervisors outlining 
the issues, the positions of both parties, 
the adjustments requested, and the 
disposition of the grievances will 
prove of value. 


In short, any kind of training that 
serves to enlighten the supervisor in 
labor relations matters should help 
both to avoid potential issues and to 
fairly resolve those that develop into 
written grievances. 

6. Dual loyalty is not a myth. The 
unions have gained the picket line- 
tested support of millions of Amer- 
ican workers. But loyalty to the com- 
pany also exists, and will continue to 
exist, wherever employees are treated 
with dignity and fairness, and equita- 
bly rewarded for their labors. Ad- 
mittedly, company loyalty—mostly un- 
spoken and generally undemonstrated 
in any overt fashion though it is—is 
primarily based on self-interest. But 
self-interest is a pretty powerful hu- 
man motive to be taken into account. 
It is obvious to every thinking em- 
ployee that industry, after all, provides 
the paycheck; industry pays the 
freight for fringe benefits; and indus- 
try makes possible today’s job and the 
security of a job tomorrow. And, 
while it cannot be denied that unions 
have a very real responsibility to their 
members, management must not lose 
sight of the fact that its responsibility 
for its employees far exceeds that as- 
sumed by the collective bargaining 
agent. In pursuing a positive approach, 
industry can have faith in the intelli- 
gent loyalty of the vast majority of 
clear-thinking union members who 
realize that a strong and progressive 
management is their best guarantee of 
security. 

7. In employee communications, 
honesty is the best policy. Even in the 
face of cynicism and apparent disin- 
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terest, management must persist in its 
communications efforts. But it should 
refrain from inundating employees 
with free-enterprise clichés or messa- 
ges proclaiming the company’s munifi- 
cence as regards fringe benefits. Can- 
did discussion of the business outlook 
and intelligent explanations of pro- 
jected changes are the kind of informa- 
tion employees want—and the kind 
that will insure the greatest acceptance 
when the changes do take place. 


The Straightforward Approach 
Certainly, the head-inthe-sand ap- 


proach to communications will de- 
velop little employee support. And, by 
the same token, no amount of “moon- 
light and roses” can ease the inherent 
harshness of a layoff, or a downgrad- 
ing in income and skills. Yet, the eco- 
nomic realities of our competitive so- 
ciety which compel a company to take 
such steps from time to time are often 
no less evident to members of the bar- 
gaining unit than they are to manage- 
ment. Management will gain little 
stature if it chooses to ignore vital is- 
sues, whereas a straightforward, frank 
approach will not only earn it respect, 
but also help to ease the insecurity 
which otherwise permeates the organi- 
zation during a business decline. 
When a company operates on sound, 
fair principles, it should sell them. 
8. Labor-management relations must 
be orderly. Management should estab- 
lish a working rapport with union of- 
ficers and recognize the natural leader- 
ship they frequently display. It should 
insist on administrative smartness both 
from the union and from its own line 
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managers in handling grievances, arbi- 
tration, disciplinary matters, meetings, 
and the like. 

A by-product of running a taut labor 
relations ship is greater protection of 
management’s essential responsibili- 
ties to make decisions, control costs, 
allocate the proceeds of production, 
and improve both the methods and in- 
struments of production. 

Actually, union pressure can even 
assist in developing sound contract ad- 
ministration. Union challenges, for ex- 
ample, have forced management to be 
scrupulous about following due proc- 
ess in taking disciplinary action. Un- 
ion pressure has also forced supervi- 
sors to understand the provisions of the 
labor agreement and to appreciate the 
labor relations implications of many of 
their actions. 

9. Overcooperation can defeat its 
own end. In seeking to achieve “mu- 
tual understanding” and “cooperation” 
with the union, management must set 
realistic goals. Some measure of coop- 
eration in other than co-management 
areas is desirable, but overcooperation 
can be as self-defeating as overantago- 
nism. The basic function of the union 
is to represent its members and, in a 
good many cases, it has both the re- 
sources and the manpower to ade- 
quately fulfill this role. In carrying out 
its related mission to grieve and seek 
redress, it will become frustrated by 
an overdose of company cooperation. 
Moreover, cooperation carried beyond 
reasonable bounds can contribute to 
the erosion of managerial rights just as 
surely as concession under bargaining 
or grievance pressure. 
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A realistic approach to cooperation 
doesn’t preclude full recognition of the 
union’s vital role in labor-management 
relations. But misguided cooperation 
may lead to each party’s transferring 
its responsibilities to the other—there- 
by hampering the company’s ability to 
remain competitive and debilitating 
the union’s mission to represent the 
worker. 

The company faced with the relent- 
less pressure of a militant union has a 
teal problem on its hands, but that 
doesn’t mean that the plant has to go 
up for grabs. Nevertheless, if manage- 
ment is not to run out of expendable 
responsibilities, it’s time to dig in 
against a trend which portends real 


danger for our competitive society. 

While the record offers little justifi- 
cation for us to be optimistic about 
this situation, there is still hope that 
organized labor may come to realize 
that, in seeking to strip management 
of the authority needed to run the 
business properly, it will eventually 
reach a point of diminishing returns. 
This condition may not be realized by 
the current generation of union and 
industrial relations people. Perhaps it 
may never be realized. But until the is- 
sue is resolved, management must face 
up to a trend which serves neither or- 
ganized labor, management, nor the 
public. In short, management must 
manage! 


Unsatisfactory Mental Health—On-The-Job Clues 


UNSATISFACTORY MENTAL HEALTH manifests itself on the job in a variety of ways. 
According to a study group of businessmen and industrial physicians partici- 
pating in the fifth annual Lake Logan Conference on Mental Health, among the 
warning signs that should alert management to the employee with a mental health 
problem are: 
. Unexplained changes in performance, personality, or attitude on the job. 
. Multiple medical attendance and excessive personnel office visits. 
. Unwillingness to accept instruction or correction. 
. Chronic irritability and contentiousness. 
. Repeated accidents. 
. Destructiveness. 
- Work spoilage. 
. Chronic financial problems. 
. Chronic absence. 
In the opinion of the study group, as reported in Industrial Medicine and Surgery, 
a sound and enlightened organizational environment is the major ingredient of 
satisfactory mental health on the job. Defined objectives, clear lines of authority, 
sensible regulations, and an organizational climate in which people generally know 
what is expected of them can greatly reduce the incidence of mental health problems 
among employees, the group suggests. 





As this analysis shows, many of the methods com- 
monly used im industry to determine training 
needs run the gamut from dubious to bad—and 
we still don’t know enough about the good ones 
to say which is best. 
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Onxz or the first and most essential 
steps in the development of a success- 
ful training program is the establish- 
ment of detailed and accurate training 
needs. Although this idea is so firmly 
entrenched that it is practically a plati- 
tude, surprisingly little effort has been 
expended upon developing productive 
and workable methods of analyzing 
training needs. Even in textbooks on 
training in industry there is notably lit- 
tle discussion of such methods—a lack 
that is especially unfortunate because 
the ultimate utility of any training 
program rests directly upon knowing 
in advance what should be taught and 
to whom. 

Contributing to this neglect of meth- 
ods for determining training needs are 
two common assumptions: (1) that 
the needs will become obvious even 
under superficial investigation and that 
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the most serious training needs will 
always be very easily discernible, and 
(2) that training needs are so specific 
to the particular situation that no gen- 
eral attacks upon the problems con- 
nected with them are possible. There 
is, of course, little factual basis for 
either of these assumptions. On the 
contrary, the first one is fairly well 
contradicted by the fact that when one 
of the more systematic methods which 
will be discussed in this article is em- 
ployed, needs that have previously 
gone unrecognized forthwith come to 
light. Actually, many training needs— 
even some critical ones—are not at all 
obvious without searching analysis. As 
for the second assumption, the present 
discussion will, it is hoped, sufficiently 
indicate that a hard core of methods 
applicable to a variety of situations 
and jobs does, in fact, exist. 
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An essential first step toward clarify- 
ing the problem of training needs 
analysis is to classify not only the 
methods of determining training needs 
most commonly used, but also those 
that, though relatively unused, show 
promise of yielding fruitful results. In 
this article, we shall attempt such 
a classification and follow it with an 
evaluative discussion of the work that 
has been done in this area to date. 

Broadly speaking, all methods of 
determining training needs can be 
grouped under three main heads: (1) 
emotional, (2) rational, and (3) em- 
pirical. Of course, like all such classifi- 
cations, this one tends to fuzz over a 
bit at the edges. But the fact that it is 
sometimes difficult to determine into 
which class a particular method falls 
is, we feel, of less importance than the 
need to impose some order on what up 
to now has been an unstructured col- 
lection of methods scattered around 
the literature. This very order should, 
in itself, encourage progress. 

In determining our groupings, we 
have used the following criteria: 

A method is classified as emotional 
if it is essentially irrational or if there 
is no clear basis for saying it makes 
sense for the purpose at hand. Rational 
methods are ones that, while they ap- 
pear to make good sense as a way of 
determining training needs, do not 
necessarily entail the systematic collec- 
tion of data and are not based on fac- 
tual information of a relatively objec- 
tive nature. In other words, these are 
the methods that rely primarily on the 
personal judgment of those determin- 
ing the training needs. Finally, a 


method is classified as empirical if it in- 
volves an attempt to assemble perti- 
nent information on which the deci- 
sion as to the training needs can be 
based. 

The fundamental difference, then, 
between the rational and empirical 
methods is the degree to which the 
judgments are based on facts that have 
been collected in some systematic way. 
It goes without saying, of course, that 
we can never remove the element of 
judgment—we can only clarify and 
systematize its foundations, and the 
methods that do so are the ones classi- 
fied here as empirical. 


The Emotional Methods 


The emotions play a larger role in 
the institution of training programs 
than is generally realized. Decisions to 
set up a particular type of training or 
training program are frequently in- 
fluenced by purely irrational consid- 
erations. The list that follows, though 
by no means exhaustive, includes the 
most representative types. The reader, 
with some measure of objectivity, will 
no doubt be able to point (perhaps 
sheepishly) to even more examples 
from his own experience. 

Keeping up with the Joneses. The 
very prevalence of training programs 
has led all too many managers to con- 
clude that since everybody is doing it, 
there must be something to it. As a re- 
sult, they proceed forthwith to install 
the fad of the day, without stopping to 
consider how far, if at all, it meets the 
needs of their own organization. The 
notion that the efficiency of almost any 
group can be improved by training has 
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no doubt contributed to the wide- 
spread tendency for companies to 
jump onto the training bandwagon. 

The hard sell. Without going so far 
as to name names, it must be said that 
it is by no means uncommon for a com- 
pany training program to owe its gene- 
sis to the convincing spiel of some 
clever promoter. In a society such as 
ours, salesmen undoubtedly have their 
uses—but as arbiters of a company’s 
training needs they certainly leave 
much to be desired. 

The way we do things around here. 
Much training is merely a matter of 
habit—somewhere along the line a 
course is evolved and the company 
simply goes on using it, regardless of 
whether it meets the needs of the mo- 
ment or not. A variation of the same 
tendency is the disinterment of some 
old course simply because it happens 
to be on hand—“There’s that leader’s 
guide we used in ’52. Why don’t we put 
that on?” 

Ego involvement. Finally, we have 
the training programs that originate in 
some executive’s need to boost his own 
importance, Strange as it may seem, 
the mere fact of being responsible for 
a training program is highly gratifying 
to some people. Just what kind of a 
program it is doesn’t matter. The im- 
portant thing is that it’s there. 

It goes without saying that none of 
the methods outlined above are likely 
to result in a program comparable in 
effectiveness with one based on system- 
atic analysis of the organization’s train- 
ing needs. In fact, it may fairly be said 
that if a training program has no other 
basis than the purely irrational consid- 
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erations discussed thus far, its effect 
will almost certainly be bad. 


The Rational Methods 


We turn now to those methods 
which, though they may not always be 
empirically based, do frequently pro- 
vide practical and useful data on 
training needs. As has already been 
pointed out, it is often difficult to dif- 
ferentiate these methods from the em- 
pirical ones since the basic difference 
between them is how far they are 
based on objectively obtained data. The 
methods that follow, however, seem to 
utilize relatively less data collection 
than the empirical procedures we shall 
illustrate in due course. 

The opinion poll. Certainly, one of 
the ways we can find out what train- 
ing employees need is to ask the em- 
ployees themselves. We can also ask 
others who are in a position to know, 
such as the employees’ supervisors or 
subordinates. Although it is true that 
these opinions are subject to distor- 
tions due to the fact that many people 
are unable—or unwilling—to respond 
accurately, they may nevertheless serve 
to point up areas which merit further 
investigation. Biggane (17) * used this 
method, with apparent success, at 
Heyden Chemical Corporation to de- 
termine general supervisory training 
needs. He asked a sample of em- 
ployees, “What do you think your su- 
pervisor needs training in more than 
anything else?” Usually, this method 
is most workable as a preliminary 


All numbers in parentheses refer to the publica- 
tions listed in the bibliography appended to this 
article. 
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step, or where more elaborate methods 
are not practical. It is well to keep in 
mind, however, the desirability of cer- 
tain safeguards, such as anonymity, to 
increase the chances of unbiased re- 
sponses, 

The interview. This method is 
closely related to the opinion poll. 
Rock and Grela (20) suggest using it 
to locate individual needs at the execu- 
tive level, and McGregor (19) points 
out that one indication of training 
needs is employee dissatisfaction—a 
condition which may be thoroughly 
explored by interviews. This tech- 
nique has such great flexibility that it 
can be used in almost any situation 
where individual responses are de- 
sired and where the number of peo- 
ple to be interviewed is not too large. 
Again, however, the possibility of 
biased responses must be borne in 
mind. 

Group discussion. Here it may be 
mentioned that the interview method 
need not be limited to a single session 
in which management tries to do 
everything at once. Brown (18), for 
example, describes how Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Company used a series 
of interviews and conferences to iden- 
tify foreman training needs. Such a 
procedure, he points out, allows the 
training department not only to pro- 
gressively narrow down the needs, but 
also to double-check its decisions. The 
procedure here is simply to get the 
appropriate people together so that 
they can exchange opinions and sug- 
gestions about training. Of course, it 
is up to the conference leader to keep 
the discussion on the right track and, 


therefore, considerable skill is re- 
quired on his part. This method has 
the tremendous advantage not only of 
helping to solve an immediate train- 
ing problem, but also of involving em- 
ployees in the program right from the 
start. When employees are allowed to 
participate in this way, the chances of 
the program’s acceptance are, of 
course, considerably increased. 

Perhaps it should be stressed at this 
point that many training needs are un- 
doubtedly subtle, ambiguous, and dif- 
ficult to pinpoint. One method may be 
much more effective at uncovering a 
particular need than another. Unfor- 
tunately, however, we do not know 
which methods are sensitive to what 
kinds of needs. For most situations, 
however, it seems likely that the em- 
pirical methods we shall now discuss 
will identify more training needs than 
the less systematic methods dealt with 
so far. 


The Empirical Methods 


As we have already noted, empirical 
methods entail a reasonably systematic 
attempt to collect data on which judg- 
ments of training needs can be based. 
It is worth re-emphasizing, perhaps, 
that the methods themselves do not 
supplant managerial judgment; they 
merely make it more firmly rooted in 
fact. It seems reasonable to expect, 
therefore, that these methods will pro- 
vide some checks and balances that 
more nearly guarantee that needs that 
are real and trainable will be identi- 
fied. 

Performance evaluation. This meth- 
od has been used in the past with con- 
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siderable success. Houseknecht (10) 
describes a simple but adequate pro- 
cedure consisting primarily of tabula- 
tions of performance evaluations in 
each job function along with other 
relevant information, such as age and 
tenure. These tabulations, he points 
out, reveal such things as an unbal- 
anced workforce, anticipated vacan- 
cies for which there are no qualified 
replacements, lack of promotable em- 
ployees, and other such man and or- 
ganizational needs. It seems reasonable 
to assume that this straightforward 
and simple procedure whereby group 
ratings are presented in some consoli- 
dated form is an effective means of 
pinpointing deficiency that training 
can remedy. The same procedure can, 
of course, be applied to individual 
employees, as well as to a group. 
Taylor (15) reports an unusual ap- 
plication of performance evaluation in 
this context—that of determining the 
lack, rather than the presence, of train- 
ing needs among Army Ordinance 
School trainees. Various tests were 
given to these trainees to determine 
whether or not they needed the first 
four weeks of the training program 
and, on this basis, some were 
“skipped.” Follow-up studies indi- 
cated that the trainees who were 
“skipped” made higher mean grades 
than those who were not. However, 
to what extent this could be ascribed 
to the superior intelligence of the 
“skipped” trainees is not known. 
Group criteria. A promising but 
relatively unexploited method, this 
necessitates some external criterion of 
effectiveness on the job. The workers 
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—a group of potential trainees on simi- 
lar jobs for which the metric of the 
criterion measure is constant—are 
separated into high criterion, or good 
workers, and low criterion, or poor 
workers. The two groups are then 
systematically surveyed as to their dif- 
ferences, any method of doing so (in- 
terviews, activity analysis, and the 
like) being suitable. Consistent differ- 
ences between the two criterion groups 
of a trainable nature are then noted, 
thus pointing up areas where the poor 
group can be improved by training. 
In our opinion, this method deserves 
much more attention than it seems to 
have received, since it uncovers train- 
ing needs that bear some relationship 
to effectiveness on the job—an ad- 
vantage of considerable value. 

Job analysis. Job analysis can un- 
doubtedly provide valuable informa- 
tion about training needs, provided, of 
course, that the analysis is both highly 
accurate and sufficiently detailed. 
Driver (3) and Fryer (8) have each 
observed that if job analysis is used to 
determine training needs, it must be 
a detailed, step-by-step procedure de- 
signed with the specific aim of uncov- 
ering the needs. It should also be 
noted that job analysis uncovers needs 
of an abstract nature; i.c., it does not 
show where individual employees 
need training: all it tells us is what is 
needed to perform a particular job. If, 
for instance, some aspects of the job 
are already well known to the em- 
ployees, this fact will not be uncov- 
ered by job analysis. 

The questionnaire. The use of ques- 
tionnaires and self-description inven- 
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tories for determining training needs 
has been rather widely acclaimed, and 
not without some justification. If the 
instrument used provides an adequate 
measurement of the job, and if the 
user is satisfied with its validity, this 
method can be very acceptable. The 
use of attitude questionnaires is an 
example of this kind of needs analysis. 
If it can be assumed that certain em- 
ployees should have certain defined 
and measurable attitudes, the attitude 
questionnaire will reveal whether 
these desired attitudes are present or 
not. Wood’s experience with this 
method appears to have been quite 
satisfactory (16). 

Psychological tests. Jurgensen (11) 
gave the popular “How Supervise” 
test with the aim of uncovering train- 
ing needs, and followed ic up with 
guided small-group discussions of the 
various questions and answers. He 
thus combined the discovery of train- 
ing needs with some actual training. 
There are, of course, a wide variety of 
psychological tests of an achievement 
nature that might be useful in this 
context, and we are by no means re- 
stricted to the one Jurgensen used.” 
This method, in which the trainee 
takes part in determining his own 
training needs, has been called “Ac- 
tion Research” by Bellows (1). And 
Hersey (9) outlines a self-analysis quiz 
for supervisors and executives that is 
designed to reveal weaknesses, though 
he does not provide any validity in- 
formation. 

Forced-choice ratings. Here is an 


2 See O. Buros (Editor), Fourth Mental Measure- 
ment Yearbook. Gryphon Press, Highland Park, 
N. J., 1953. 


approach which provides uncommon 
objectivity in training-needs analysis. 
Though more complex and time con- 
suming than most other methods, it 
also holds much greater promise. 
Roach (14) reports the application of 
this method for determining super- 
visory training needs in the Nation- 
wide Insurance Company. In this case, 
the following seven-step procedure 
was used: 


1. Division managers wrote descriptions 
of the best and poorest supervisors they 
knew. 

2. The descriptions were summarized by 
means of a 401-item questionnaire. 

3. Division managers then described their 
supervisors by completing the question- 
naire. 

4. The results were subjected to factor 
analysis, 14 factors being identified. 

5. A forced-choice questionnaire, using 
these 14 factors, was then developed. 

6. Division managers completed this 
forced-choice scale on each of their super- 
visors. 

7. Results were analyzed by comparisons 
among regions, divisions, sections, sexes, 
and individuals. 


It is quite possible, of course, and 
often desirable to use a combination 
of two or more of these empirical 
methods and, thereby, obtain a broad- 
er coverage and more complete de- 
termination of training needs than 
any one method can yield. Korb (12), 
for example, discusses the combina- 
tion of “asking,” “records,” and “ob- 
servation” techniques. He also points 
out that the findings of the various 
methods must be combined into a 
framework of common categories and 
eventually reduced to specific needs. 

This survey should point up the 
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scarcity of really hard facts about 
training needs analysis. Indeed, such 
evaluative comments as have been 
made here are primarily our own 
opinions and hunches. It would appear, 
then, that the crying need in this area 
is for some sound experimentation de- 
signed to evaluate the effectiveness of 
these various methods in general, as 
well as their effectiveness in particular 
situations. Perhaps then we could ar- 
rive at some general conclusions re- 
garding the utility of any single meth- 
od in revealing training needs, as well 
as bringing to light the kinds of situa- 
tions in which the method is most 
effective. 


Some Research Recommendations 

It goes without saying that this is a 
big order. And the biggest problem 
seems to be the difficulty of establish- 
ing some criterion against which the 
various methods can be checked. Cer- 
tainly, we want the method to reveal 
training needs—this is a simple, quan- 
titative fact. But we want more than 
just that; we want to be sure that the 
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method reveals needs that actually are 
training needs. 

Evaluation affords one possible ap- 
proach. In the course of evaluating an 
entire training program, we can, for 
example, include an evaluation of the 
adequacy of the needs analysis that 
preceded it. But apart from the fact 
that such an evaluation program 
would be contaminated by all other 
aspects of the training program, it 
would certainly be an expensive and 
time-consuming way to uncover faults 
that should have been eliminated at 
the outset. 

Tentatively, then, we must conclude 
that the emotional methods are to be 
avoided at all costs; the rational meth- 
ods are fine for preliminary analysis, 
or when a more thorough approach is 
not practicable; and the empirical 
methods seem to be the most depend- 
able, although we do not know 
enough about them to say which one 
is best. Moreover, we are not likely to 
know until we have many more facts 
at our disposal than a review of the 
literature discloses to date. 
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Payments for Weekend Work 


PAYMENT of premium rates for work performed on Saturday or Sunday, or on the sixth 
and seventh days of the workweek is becoming an increasingly common feature of col- 
lective bargaining agreements. According to a Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of 
1,736 contracts in 1958, each covering 1,000 or more workers, 90 per cent provided 
some form of extra pay for work outside the normal workweek. 

Provisions for Sunday premium pay appeared in 75 per cent of the agreements. The 
next most common provision was for Saturday premium pay, specified in 57 per cent 
of the contracts. These payments, however, were most prevalent in the manufacturing 
industries, where six- or seven-day operations are more frequently required. Over one- 
third of the agreements stipulated premium pay for the sixth and seventh days of the 
workweek, such provisions usually applying to employees on off-standard work 
schedules. 

The most frequent premium rate for Saturday and sixth-day work was time and one 
half. Sunday and seventh-day work usually earns double time. 

The survey also noted a slight decrease in the proportion of agreements making 
Saturday premium pay dependent upon the employee’s working a specified amount of 
time during the week. The number of agreements containing minimum work re- 
quirements for sixth- and seventh-day premium pay has also declined. 





A look at the underlying causes of the continu- 
ously rising costs of negotiated health programs 
suggests some ways in which management can 
help prevent premiums from spiraling still further. 


Health Insurance Plans: 


Can Their Costs Be Controlled? 


ROBERT W. DVORSKY 


Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Ong oF THE Most phenomenal de- 
velopments in the field of industrial 
relations during the past decade or so 
has been the spectacular growth of 
negotiated health and welfare pro- 
grams. In 1942, for example, a BLS 
survey’ of union agreements found 
few references to health insurance 
plans among the contracts studied. At 
the end of the war, however, nego- 
tiated health programs became one 
of the chief goals of labor leaders 
throughout the United States, and by 
1955 labor agreements without health 
insurance clauses had actually become 
a rarity. 

In fact, by the end of 1954, 98 per 
cent of the 11,290,000 workers in- 
cluded in collective bargaining units 
were “covered for wage losses result- 
ing from sickness or accident as well 
1“Union Agreement Provisions.” Bureau of La- 


bor Statistics, Washington, D. C. (Bulletin No. 
686) 1942, p. 200. 


as medical care and death benefits.” ? 
Public interest in health and welfare 
programs had reached such propor- 
tions that President Eisenhower, in 
his annual recommendations to Con- 
gress, said: 


. - - It is my recommendation that Con- 
gress initiate a thorough study of welfare 
and pension funds covered by collective 
agreements, with view of enacting such 
legislation as will protect and conserve 
these funds for the millions of working 
men and women who are beneficiaries . . .* 


It soon became evident, however, 
that legislation was not the answer to 
the problem that has plagued the 
health insurance programs from the 
outset—the continuous rise in pre- 


* Welfare and Pension Plan Investigation. U. S. 
Congress, Senate Subcommittee on Welfare and 
Pension Funds. Interim Report submitted to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare and 
Pension Funds pursuant to S. Res. 225 as amend- 
ed by S. Res. 270, 84th Congress, Ist Session. 
Washington, D. C. Government Printing Office, 
1955, p. 5. 

* [bid., p. 10. 
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mium costs. This problem came to the 
fore at the 1958 convention of the 
United Steelworkers of America in 
Atlantic City. The steelworkers were 
not receiving adequate protection in 
return for the $134,224,000 a year they 
were paying for health insurance, the 
Union said. Thereupon, the conven- 
tion delegates unanimously approved 
an investigation into the practicability 
of the Union’s setting up its own 
chain of hospitals and medical centers 
to meet the health needs of its 1,250,- 
000 members. In addition to hospitals, 
it was envisaged that the program 
would include the establishment of 
clinics, diagnostic centers, rest homes, 
rehabilitation centers, nursing homes, 
and fully prepaid medical care plans 
utilizing group practices—all to be ac- 
complished through collective bar- 
gaining.* 


Dissatisfaction with the Plans 


Perhaps that is what David J. Mc- 
Donald, President of the United Steel- 
workers, had in mind when, in 1953, 
he told the representatives of the Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield organizations: 


We are determined to fight on until the 
goal of complete security, medical and 
otherwise, is achieved for the workers of 
American industry. Until now, the results 
of our experience together have given us 
great encouragement. If your organiza- 
tions rise to the challenge, we are willing 
to go forward with you.’ 


As early as 1952, the UAW-CIO also 
served notice of its dissatisfaction with 


* Detroit Free Press, September 20, 1958, p. 1. 

5 “Health Care Objectives.” A speech by David J. 
McDonald at the Annual Conference of Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield Plans, Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Florida, April 13, 1953. 
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certain areas of its negotiated plan in 
a Health Security Bulletin issued by 
its Social Security Department.’ Re- 
ferring to a Senate Committee on La- 
bor report, Medical Insurance Plans in 
the United States, the bulletin cited a 
number of studies which showed 
that, on the average, insurance cov- 
ered only between 40 and 60 per cent 
of the surgical charges by doctors. 
Doctors themselves seem to be no 
more satisfied with the plans than any 
other interested group. Thus, when 
the Michigan State Medical Society’s 
policymaking body convened for its 
93rd annual session during the first 
week of October, 1958, all hell broke 
loose. “After a bitter battle that raged 
for two days,” the Detroit Free Press 
reported, “Michigan physicians agreed 
to keep a new Blue Shield medical in- 
surance plan on the market. Though 
the battle broke into the open at the 
93rd session, there had been seething 
discontent and skirmishes within the 
profession for months. Chiefly, the 
squabble has been over money.” * 
Specifically, the Society was object- 
ing to a new policy expanding the sub- 
scriber’s benefits and laying down 
which doctors were to be paid directly 
by Blue Shield and how much, and 
which patients could be charged fees 
in excess of the amount covered by 
insurance. Agreement was finally 
reached only after the delegates re- 
solved that “a complete study of alter- 


“Cost Inflation for Surgical Care.” Health Se- 
curity Bulletin No. 1, United Automobile, Air- 
craft, and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, Social Security Department, Detroit, 
Michigan, 1952, p. 1. 

"Detroit Free Press, October 2, 1958, p. 22. 
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nate methods of payment for services 
rendered by non-participating physi- 
cians be undertaken and diligently 
pursued.” § 

The findings of this study are to be 
submitted to the next regular or spe- 
cial meeting of the House of Delegates 
of the Michigan State Medical Society. 
Though they will undoubtedly be of 
great interest and importance to man- 
agement, labor, physicians, insurance 
underwriters, and the general public, 
it is unrealistic to expect that any one 
group can come up with an answer to 
the problem within the short span of 
one year. The most that can be hoped 
for is a better understanding of its 
magnitude. 

The basic causes of the continuous 
rise in premium costs are: 

1. Higher costs of hospital manage- 
ment, hospital services, and supplies. 

2. Increased utilization of hospital 
facilities. 

3. The addition of new and expen- 

sive drugs. 
Unfortunately, all these are factors 
over which neither Blue Cross nor the 
commercial insurance companies can 
exercise any appreciable control. 


Why Hospitalization Costs Have Risen 


Blue Cross, for example, cannot 
initiate basic changes in the hospital- 
medical care policies of the hospitals 
used by its subscribers. Blue Cross 
plans are designed merely to make 
hospitalization more easily available 
by substituting group for individual 
payment. Thus, Blue Cross arranges 
for hospitals to provide services to 


* Ibid. 


plan members. It further acts as an in- 
termediary agency representing the in- 
terests of both the hospitals and the 
subscribers. It also establishes and ad- 
ministers common funds into which 
subscribers make regular prepayments 
and from which their hospital costs 
are paid. But this is all Blue Cross can 
do—it cannot tell any hospital how to 
run its affairs or how to spend its 
money. The commercial insurance 
companies are in precisely the same 
position. As a result, both types of or- 
ganizations have had to raise their 
rates periodically because of inflation 
and the resultant increased cost of liv- 
ing from which the general public, as 
well as the hospitals, has suffered. 

Increased labor costs have contrib- 
uted to rising hospital costs in no 
small measure. Thus, union demands 
for shorter hours and higher wages 
have sent the costs of new hospital 
construction skyrocketing. Similar de- 
mands from hospital personnel have 
also added materially to the costs of 
hospital administration and, hence, of 
hospitalization. Increased labor costs 
have also contributed to the spiraling 
costs of hospital supplies. 

The second major determinant of 
the level of hospital costs, the in- 
creased use of hospital facilities, is also 
largely beyond the control of the or- 
ganization underwriting this type of 
coverage. It is a matter of general 
knowledge that, today, a higher per- 
centage of the population is entering 
hospitals than ever before. Actually, 
before the widespread adoption of 
prepaid plans, the main problem con- 
fronting hospitals was the under- 
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utilization of their facilities. Today, 
they are plagued by precisely the op- 
posite situation. Practically every pre- 
paid hospital care plan breeds unnec- 
essary admissions, undue prolonga- 
tions of stays, the administration of 
unnecessary drugs, and the perform- 
ance of unneeded surgery. 

It is true that some of the blame for 
these abuses must be laid at the door 
of the physicians, for only they can 
properly determine when a patient is 
in need of hospital care; and it is they 
who are responsible for his admission 
to a hospital, the type of treatment he 
receives, and the length of his confine- 
ment. But the subscriber must also 
share some of the blame because he in- 
fluences the physician’s decision to a 
considerable extent—he is, after all, 
the one who is seeking care and it is 


to him that the physician has primary 
responsibility. The abuses slip in in 
cases where a worker feels that he is 


entitled to some “return” on the 
amount he has paid into the prepay- 
ment plan and, therefore, may insist 
on more hospitalization than is neces- 
sary; or he may wish to receive cer- 
tain services that his policy provides 
only if he is hospitalized. 


Addition of New Drugs 


New medical discoveries—such as 
the so-called “miracle drugs”—and 
new and expensive diagnostic tools 
have also added substantially to the 
cost of hospitalization. Although it is 
true that, in many cases, these develop- 
ments have shortened the duration of 
hospital stay, resulting in savings in 
daily room and board charges, the 
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savings have not been equal to the 
costs of the new drugs and the diagnos- 
tic techniques themselves. Here again, 
it is up to the physicians to see that 
expensive drugs and diagnostic pro- 
cedures are not used indiscriminately 
simply because the cost is largely cov- 
ered in the patient’s hospitalization 
policy. 


Universal Concern with the Problem 


Thus, the attitudes and actions of 
physicians and subscribers, the two 
groups most directly affected by pre- 
paid hospitalization plans, have been 
and will continue to be the important 
determinants in the rise in hospital 
costs which, in turn, are reflected in 
rising insurance premiums. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that each of these 
groups understand that insurance un- 
derwriters and hospital administrators 
need their cooperation if voluntary 
prepaid hospital and medical plans are 
to achieve their purpose of providing 
hospital and medical care for those 
least able to afford it—the millions of 
low-income workers. 

The experience of the National 
Health Insurance program in England 
is pertinent here. The over-use of some 
of the services provided by the pro- 
gram soon made it necessary to intro- 
duce an element of co-insurance in 
order to keep costs within reasonable 
bounds. Society, it seems, must choose 
a certain balance between the utiliza- 
tion of health services and their costs, 
regardless of the underwriter. Evi- 
dently, a health insurance policy does 
not “add magic to medical economies 
by which it is possible to accomplish 
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medical care for less money than 
without insurance.” ® 

Of course, the sociological and eco- 
nomic aspects of the problem of medi- 
cal care are by no means simple. As the 
Wall Street Journal pointed out in a re- 
cent article,’® powerful forces are “jock- 
eying for position’—the AFL-CIO, 
the American Medical Association, 
the American Hospital Association, 
the American Dental Association, 
and various governmental agencies 
—to name but a few. In this tug-of- 
war, some long-entrenched stands are 
likely to undergo notable shifts. 

Recently, for example, the American 
Medical Association, long a stalwart 
opponent of “creeping socialism” de- 
cided that the time had come to seek 
“closer liaison” with the so-called 
closed-panel health insurance plans, 
under which subscribers are limited 
to the services of doctors approved by 
the plans’ administrators. (One of the 
immediate effects of the Association’s 
decision is likely to be the establish- 
ment of Detroit’s proposed Commu- 
nity Health Association sponsored by 
the United Auto Workers, most of 
whose 1 million-odd members are 
now enrolled in Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield.) It seems safe to say that the 
Association’s recognition of closed- 
panel health plans would not have 
been forthcoming,” had not Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield and the commercial 
insurance companies been running 


®David McChan (ed.), Accident and Sickness 
Insurance, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, 1954, p. 92. 

The Wall Street Journal, January 12, 1959. 

1 “Medical Switch,” Business Week, June 20, 
1959, p. 32. 


into trouble over continuously rising 
costs. 


What Management Can Do 
Though the “health hassle” may be 


of no particular concern to manage- 
ment, rising premium costs are some- 
thing that no company with a nego- 
tiated health plan can afford to ignore 
indefinitely. For its own protection, 
management must recognize that it, 
too, has a part to play in insuring that 
the present system functions on a 
sounder basis than it has done hither- 
to. 

Urgently needed, for example, is an 
educational program that will bring 
home to the millions of workers now 
covered by negotiated health plans the 
economics of medical care and the 
ways and means of arresting or even 
reducing its cost. Here is a task in 
which every company can cooperate, 
either by articles in the employee 
magazine, reading rack pamphlets, or 
whatever other media management 
regularly uses to “pass the word” to 
employees. (Preferably, media that go 
to the employee’s home should be 
used for this purpose. It should not be 
overlooked that in most cases, hospi- 
tal and surgical protection covers not 
only the employee but also his de- 
pendents.) 

If, as a result of such a campaign, 
workers by and large come to realize 
that unnecessary hospital treatment 
works to the long-range disadvantage 
both of themselves and their families, 
management will have made a major 
contribution toward eliminating one 
root cause of the present impasse—the 
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faulty utilization of hospital facilities. 

Today, the voluntary health insur- 
ance plans established by labor and 
management are standing trial and, 
should they fail to live up to the hopes 
and aspirations of millions of workers, 
the people of the United States, like 
those of England, may clamor for a 
system of Federal compulsory insur- 
ance to be instituted in their stead. It 
is true that union pressure for a Fed- 
eral health plan, including disability 
insurance, has subsided somewhat as 
a result of the current interest in vol- 
untary health programs. Nevertheless, 
it is to be expected that union leaders 
will continue to call upon Congress to 
enact legislation which will make it 
possible for all citizens to have access 
to medical care without its imposing 
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an undue economic burden on any 
person or class of persons. 

Can the collectively bargained 
health insurance plans provide the 
kinds and amounts of benefits de- 
manded by union representatives? 
Only time will tell. This much, how- 
ever, is certain: The scope of coverage 
to be provided depends almost en 
tirely upon the costs which employer 
and employees, jointly, are willing to 
assume. So far, experience has shown 
that too few subscribers to current 
health plans have grasped this simple 
economic fact. Though an intensive 
educational program, such as the one 
proposed here, is not the sole answer 
to the problem, it should help, in no 
small measure, to resolve many of the 
difficulties besetting the plans to date. 


1958 Productivity Indexes 


IN GENERAL, 1958 productivity indexes were higher than in 1957, the only exceptions 
being iron mining which dropped 10.1 per cent and steel which dropped 2.3 per cent. 
These recent Bureau of Labor Statistics indexes, computed on a 1947 base, cover out- 
put per production worker man-hour only—they do not measure the specific con- 
tribution of any factor of production. (The steel industry figures cover both output 
per employee and output per production worker, however, both of which decreased 
along with the basic productivity index.) 

Among the industries included in the BLS study which showed marked gains 
over 1957 were bituminous coal, up 11.4 per cent, copper mining (13.4 per cent), 
railroad transportation (9.1 per cent), and the tobacco industry (11 per cent). 
Industries showing the greatest productivity gains in comparison with the base year 
were tobacco (199.1 per cent), bituminous coal (178.3 per cent), and railroads (155.5 
per cent). 

Pointing out that the industries surveyed do not necessarily constitute a cross 
section of the American economy, the BLS warns that since the individual indexes 
represent only the change in physical output per man-hour for the particular industry 
concerned, they should not be combined in an attempt to arrive at an over-all measure 
for all industries. 





Disbanding a technical operation can never be an 
entirely painless process—but here’s bow Fair- 
child Engine and Airplane Corporation managed 
to take much of the sting out of it. 


Lessons of a Technical Lay-Off 


J. ROBERT HARMAN, JR. and 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 
Bethpage, New York 


In DECEMBER, 1958, the Fairchild En- 
gine and Airplane Corporation found 
itself in the unhappy position of hav- 


ing to disband its entire Engine Divi- 
sion. Changing defense requirements 
had caused the cancellation of the Air 
Force’s Goose Missile program. The 
contract for the design and develop- 
ment of the J83 jet engine for the 
Goose had been granted to Fairchild 
in 1956. To fulfill it, the company had 
had to increase its engineering staff 
from about 300 to 850. Now, at one 
fell swoop, this laboriously assembled 
technical team had to be let go. 
Though most companies employing 
engineers today may well be in pre- 
cisely the reverse situation, the fact re- 
mains that any company working on 
a defense contract runs the risk of sud- 
denly finding itself in the same boat 
as Fairchild. For this reason, we feel 


FELIX GARDNER 


Servo Corporation of America 
New Hyde Park, New York 


that this account of how the company 
handled the lay-off, and what it 
learned from it, is a matter of more 
than mere historic interest. 

Actually, before the contract was 
canceled outright, Fairchild manage- 
ment had received word that at least a 
partial cancellation was in the offing. 
Since it was clear that this in itself 
would entail a sizable cutback in the 
Engine Division, a “Disaster Plan” to 
cover the orderly exodus of large num- 
bers of engineers was immediately 
drawn up. This plan was based on 
two fundamental concepts: (1) Every- 
thing possible was to be done to help 
those engineers who were laid off to 
obtain other jobs; and (2) the public 
relations, as well as the employee rela- 
tions, aspects of the lay-off were to be 
kept well in mind. 

In brief, the plan called for setting 





Nore. Mr. Gardner and Mr. Harman previously served as Manager and Assistant Manager respectively 
of Manpower, Recruitment, and Training of the Fairchild Engine Division in which capacities they 
were responsible for the program described in this article. 
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up a “Job Center” in the Fairchild 
plant. A list of all professional person- 
nel scheduled to be laid off was to be 
compiled and distributed to other in- 
terested companies, coupled with an 
invitation to visit the plant and inter- 
view candidates on a specified date. At 
the same time, lists of potential em- 
ployers and employment agencies spe- 
cializing in engineering placement 
were to be compiled for distribution 
to the employees affected by the cut- 
back. It was also planned to provide a 
résumé service, give personnel coun- 
seling wherever needed, and in gen- 
eral endeavor to make the lay-off as 
painless as possible. 


The Plan in Action 


As events turned out, the orderly 
progression of steps envisaged in the 
original plan had to be somewhat tele- 
scoped. With the outright cancellation 
of the contract, the entire Engine Divi- 
sion had to be terminated forthwith. 
Nevertheless, though this meant that 
some refinements, such as the résumé 
service, had to be dispensed with, in 
general, the main features of the plan 
were faithfully carried out. 

Thus, as soon as news of the cancel- 
lation came through, potential em- 
ployers on Long Island and in the 
Metropolitan New York area, as well 
as some other companies doing similar 
work, were notified and invited to 
come to the Fairchild plant to inter- 
view the employees who were being 
laid off. Other companies, hearing of 
the situation, got in touch with us and 
were also given permission to join the 
interviewing group. 
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We set up our “Job Center” in the 
company cafeteria. Each visiting com- 
pany was assigned interviewing space 
and given the opportunity to advertise 
its openings to Fairchild employees. 
These openings were also listed with a 
central exchange which we called “Job 
Control.” All job openings were cross- 
referenced—by company and by type. 
Besides affording a ready reference to 
the openings available in the inter- 
viewing companies, Job Control also 
listed other job openings of which we 
were notified by telephone or as the 
result of personal visits from com- 
pany representatives. 

Forty-four companies participated 
in the interviews, which lasted three 
days. While some companies merely 
took applications, or extended invita- 
tions to selected employees to visit 
their plants, others made job offers on 
the spot. Being curious to know the 
ultimate outcome of all this activity, 
we subsequently sent questionnaires to 
the 44 participating companies, as well 
as to 273 of the separated employees. 
Though the replies from the two 
groups could not be cross validated, 
they yielded some interesting informa- 
tion. 

Twenty-five companies replied to 
our questionnaire. With a little ex- 
trapolation, the returns showed: 


© Of about 3,200 interviews, 2,200 were 
with engineering personnel. 

® On the average, each company con- 
ducted 50 interviews. 

& 300 job offers were made. 

© One-third of the offers were for higher 
salaries, one-third for the same salary, 
and one-third for less. 


Of the 273 employees queried, 103 





replied. Their responses showed that: 


> 25 per cent had taken jobs in other 
geographical locations. 

> 80 per cent had received offers of high- 
er salaries. 

> 20 per cent had had offers of the same 
salary. 

> 20 per cent had had offers of less. 

> 80 per cent had accepted higher salary 
offers. 

> 10 per cent had accepted the same salary. 
> 10 per cent were still unemployed after 
30 days. 


Further examination of the em- 
ployees’ returns showed that salary of- 
fers ranged from a 30 per cent in- 
crease to a 16 per cent decrease. Ac- 
ceptances followed pretty much the 
same pattern—from a 30 per cent in- 
crease to a 15 per cent decrease. The 
most frequently accepted increases 
were for either 20 per cent or 10 per 
cent of the engineer’s previous salary. 

Comparing the two sets of returns, 
it will be noted that they are at vari- 
ance in one significant respect. Ac- 
cording to the participating compa- 
nies, for each employee who was of- 
fered a higher salary, another was of- 
ered a lower one. Eighty per cent of 
the employees themselves, however, 
said that they had received higher sal- 
ary offers. 

If the information furnished by both 
groups is correct (and there is no rea- 
son to believe otherwise), it can only 
be supposed that, for the most part, the 
job-seekers did not report their actual 
salaries to the hiring companies. This 
supposition is, in fact, borne out by 
personal inquiries in some cases. Such 
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information as could be obtained from 
these sources indicates that salaries 
were inflated by approximately 10 per 
cent. 

Two significant points would ap- 
pear to be underscored by these find- 
ings: 

1. To recruit professional personnel 
in a competitive situation, the em- 
ployer must offer the engineer more 
than he is making—probably from 10 
to 20 per cent. 

2. On the whole, capable engineers 
can obtain positions at higher salaries 
elsewhere. This is clearly a challenge 
to companies to follow policies calcu- 
lated to retain their engineering staffs. 

Aside from this incidental intelli- 
gence, our appraisal of the results of 
our lay-off operation gave us good 
reason for satisfaction. Many of the 
participating companies expressed 
their appreciation of the way in which 
the Job Center had been conducted. 
Needless to say, they were equally 
pleased with what they had gained 
from it. Community relations were 
maintained at a high level; state em- 
ployment officials were laudatory; and 
—perhaps most important of all—the 
employees who were laid off were uni- 
versally agreed that the company had 
done everything possible to ease the 
situation. In short, the Fairchild Job 
Center proved beneficial to all the par- 
ties concerned—and was generally 
hailed as a signal advance over the 
“dog eats dog” practices that disfigure 
most engineer recruitment programs 
at the present time. 
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W anz THE COMPANY with a success- 
ful suggestion plan wouldn’t be without 
it, other managements, for reasons of 
their own, look with disfavor on the 
whole idea. The cost, both in money and 
manpower, seems to be one prime objec- 
tion, though the tangible and intangible 
benefits to be derived from a good pro- 
gram—better quality of products, in- 
creased cooperation between depart- 
ments, improved employee morale—may 
far outweigh the actual expense involved. 
Some companies are afraid of arousing 
jealousies among the employees. Others 
take the view that corporate marriage to 
a suggestion plan is a long-term affair— 
once you have it, you have to stay with 
it. 

For such dissidents, the “Idea Derby,” 
or short-haul version of a suggestion sys- 
tem, appears to offer a workable alterna- 
tive. A plan which has been tried out in 
a few concerns around the country, it is 
limited to a fixed period of time—say, 10 
weeks. It is what is familiarly known as a 
“one shot”—in other words, it’s an em- 
ployee contest of short duration, with no 
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promise of continuation. If the company 
isn’t satisfied with results of the first go- 
around, it can leave it at that. If it likes 
the first waltz, it can sign up for the sec- 
ond. Probably what appeals most to man- 
agements dubious of the value of formal 
suggestion plans is that the short-haul 
version gives them an opportunity to 
evaluate the idea. They are able to watch 
it at work in their own plant. If it works 
for 10 weeks, presumably it can lend it- 
self to permanent installation. 

Simplicity is the keynote of the “Idea 
Derby.” (The name is the non-patented 
label of a manufacturer who introduced 
the plan some years ago; if you like it, 
use it.) The contest’s objectives are not 
unlike those of the suggestion system it- 
self: the main purpose, of course, is to 
ferret out cost-saving suggestions or 
ideas. Reduction of waste and scrap is ob- 
viously the theme most attractive to man- 
agement, since it can put a dollars-and- 
cents evaluation on most of the ideas pro- 
posed. Furthermore, the waste-and-scrap 
reduction tourney involves the participa- 
tion of both office and shop personnel: 





companies are interested in savings on pa- 
per clips, as well as on grinding wheels 
or drill bits. 

Work simplification is, of course, an- 
other fruitful theme; reduction of pro- 
duction costs, apart from waste and scrap, 
a possible third. Safety on the job (and 
at home, if the company chooses) is a 
natural. 

The contest approach makes it possi- 
ble to announce awards for winners each 
week, with larger awards for the grand 
finale. (Cash is still the most attractive 
blandishment of them all.) By making 
regular weekly announcements of em- 
ployee winners, the company gives the 
event a quick, desirable shot in the arm, 
and everything builds up to the top 
awards to be made at the end of the 10- 
week period. Incidentally, a chief com- 
plaint of suggestion plan committeemen 
is that, in a continuing program, it is dif- 
ficult to keep employee interest high; the 
“Idea Derby” escapes that criticism. 

The short-haul program has several oth- 
er plusses easily visible to the naked man- 
agement eye. It tends to divert mass em- 
ployee attention away from the irritations 
of the normal working day—in other 
words, it’s a diversionary tactic of high 
practical value. It often uncovers sources 
of annoyance which, if neglected, might 
fester into grievances. It also affords top 
management an opportunity to move 
into friendlier proximity to the employee 
group, if only through participation in 
the award-giving festivities. Finally, if 
the quality of ideas is high, the contest 
should pay for itself and show a profit. 
This isn’t essential to a company’s com- 
fort, but it’s pleasant to know. 

It’s often overlooked, however, that the 
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Introducing a new 
PERSONNEL department 


Tuis issue marks the first appearance 
of “Communications Clinic’—a new 
PERSONNEL department designed to 
keep management abreast of trends 
and developments in employer-em- 
ployee communications. 

About the authors: Robert New- 
comb and Marg Sammons are a hus- 
band-and-wife writing team who have 
long been identified with the employ- 
ee communications field. Their “no- 
table contributions to the advance- 
ment of effective communications in 
American industry” were fittingly 
honored last June by a special award 
from the House Magazine Institute. 











good suggestion plan calls for the same 
sort of promotional stimuli as are need- 
ed to keep the safety program up to snuff. 
Without the ceaseless prodding of the 
safety engineer and his crew, the slogans, 
the posters, and the contests, the na- 
tional safety record for industry would 
be more disturbing than it is. Suggestion 
systems, wherever located, can stagnate, 
too. They need attention, variety, and 
sympathetic care and feeding. 

Whether it’s the long-haul suggestion 
plan, or the short-haul idea contest, there 
is an urgent and constant need for intel- 
ligent in-plant promotion. This suggests 
frequent news notices on bulletin boards; 
round-up reports in employee newsletters 
or the employee magazine; man-to-man 
summaries at supervisory meetings. No 
employee should be allowed to forget 
that the campaign is on. In the well- 
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conducted campaign, full of life and color 
and promise, no employee wants to forget 
it. 

Novelty is also needed in an employee 
activity of this type; even the contest 
formula, without change or acceleration, 
can lose appeal. At Food Fair Stores in 
Philadelphia, the suggestion system itself 
has just been put to work in a new way 
—a series of suggestion projects geared 
to the needs of specific departments. 
Heads of company departments explain 
—in interviews printed in the company’s 
employee newspaper—some of the prob- 
lems that face their departments. Em- 
ployees with ideas for solutions send 
them in via suggestion plan boxes; cash 
awards are paid for the best solutions. 
In noting that the present suggestion 
system at Food Fair would continue, 
Jules S. Schwartz, director of industrial 
and public relations, said: “We believe 
the expanded program will bring employ- 
ees and management closer together in 
the solution of common problems.” 


The “Management Motorcade”’ 


“WE HARDLY EVER see the boss around 
here,” is a complaint that professional 
surveyors of employee opinion have long 
been accustomed to hear from the rank 
and file. In the multi-plant operation, the 
plant visits of top officials are tradition- 
ally rare. The fact that the boss is busy 
administering the affairs of the business, 
and insuring the continuity of the em- 
ployee’s paycheck, is generally over- 
looked. 

Yet, most company officials are aware 
of the value of executive base touching at 
the plant level and would like to do more 
of it. With this in mind, one company 
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management in the midwest is currently 
thinking of instituting a “Management 
Motorcade” to visit each of the organ- 
ization’s half-dozen plants once a year. 
The process of executive visitation is sim- 
plified in this case by the fact that all out- 
lying plants are within sixty-odd miles of 
headquarters and thus within easy driv- 
ing distance. All the plants could prob- 
ably be visited, therefore, by the top man- 
agement team within the space of two 
days. 

In this management’s opinion, the plan 
opens up some intriguing vistas. In addi- 
tion to affording an obvious opportunity 
for a plant tour with all its beneficial by- 
products, the motorcade offers other pos- 
sibilities. Thus, the tour could be com- 
bined with a talk to employees, reporting 
on the state of the company’s business 
(management is, in fact, weighing this 
idea). The motorcade could also be sup- 
plemented by a display of the company’s 
products. 

“T haven’t been in three of our plants in 
five years,” one top executive confessed. 
“The fact is, a plant visit is a fairly easy 
thing to postpone. But if we adopt this 
plan, we'll have a fixed time and a defi- 
nite obligation. If the boys in the shop 
want to look us over, or have a chat with 
us, this program is made to order.” 


Employee Benefits: How Many 
Supervisors Know the Answers? 


From AN examination of a score or 
more of recently issued employee hand- 
books, it appears that management con- 
tinues to place considerable reliance on 
the familiar counsel: “For further infor- 
mation, see your supervisor. He will be 
giad to answer your questions for you.” 





Admittedly, this directive serves two 
usefui purposes. It helps to establish the 
supervisor as a member of management, 
and it does away with the necessity of 
having to spell out in the manual itself 
every regulation and benefit plan in full. 

But when an employee checks with his 
supervisor for “further information,” 
how much information does he actually 
get? How dependable is it? Two recent 
surveys of employee communications 
programs suggest that supervisors them- 
selves often don’t have the answers. They 
don’t know, either because they haven’t 
been told, or because they have been told 
only sketchily and haven’t remembered 
what they heard. In one of the surveys 
it was apparent that the majority of em- 
ployees had not read, to any impressive 
extent, the benefits booklets published for 
them. But it was equally apparent that 
the supervisors had not read them either. 

The man in charge of “programing” 
supervisory meetings might like to table 
the production reports and safety prob- 
lems for just one conference, in the in- 
terest of checking on just how much su- 
pervisors actually know about such mat- 
ters as the company’s benefit plans. From 
time to time a refresher session on bene- 
fits might well be in order. Certainly, as a 
prelude to the distribution of new litera- 
ture on the subject, a supervisory meet- 
ing to explain the plan would seem to 
be essential. How many companies hold 
such meetings? The answer: Very few. 


Miscellaneous Milestones 


Tue NEw Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act is prodding many compa- 
nies to re-examine the benefits booklets 
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they distribute to employees, and to study 
carefully the language of any new bene- 
fits text. Safest bet is to have the com- 
pany attorney look it over. From a me- 
chanical point of view, the new law poses 
some additional difficulties—the booklet 
that comes off the press today may be 
outdated tomorrow. To some companies 
a happy though partial solution is to issue 
it in loose-leaf form. Best contemporary 
example: Mead Johnson & Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Straight executive talk on basic eco- 
nomics is effective. If the messages are 
expressed simply; if they deal with the 
specific problems of the company as op- 
posed to the general problems of the na- 
tion; if they are firm but not angry, they 
stand a good chance of catching the em- 
ployee’s eye and, over a period of time, 
winning employee acceptance. Best con- 
temporary example: Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana), Chicago, where a recent survey 
conclusively proved that a management 
economics campaign carried conviction. 

“Fact cards” are increasingly popular 
as vest pocket communications devices. 
These are small cards, printed on both 
sides, that give the essential facts about 
the company in highlight form. Employ- 
ees who complain that they are unable 
to answer the questions they are always 
being asked about their employer find 
the cards handy for quick reference— 
they carry practically all the information 
the inquisitive might ask for. Cost, of 
course, is negligible. 

A midwest company has been able to 
cut down on the time supervisors must 
spend in correcting idle rumors. The or- 
ganization publishes two newsletters— 
one for the salaried group and another 
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(with substantially the same content) for 
hourly employees, issued about two days 
later. The newsletters are factual and 
informative, and supervisors themselves 
feel they do much to relieve them of the 
need for answering policy questions. One 
recently said: “The newsletters answer 
the questions the employees ask. Further- 
more, they are official—more official, nat- 
urally, than my own version of it could 
be.” A  questions-and-answers depart- 
ment, a regular feature of the hourly em- 
ployees’ newsletter, also siphons off quer- 
ies that would otherwise be directed to 
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—and take the time of—the supervisor. 

Instead of publishing a special campus 
recruitment manual, one company has re- 
duced its sales story to eight color slides 
which, with a small viewer, have been 
sent to the various campuses it is inter- 
ested in canvassing. The contraption is 
chained to a wall; the interested student 
merely flicks a button for a change of 
scene, and in less than a couple of min- 
utes he has the company story. The com- 
pany reports that this inexpensive ap- 
proach to campus recruiting has paid off 
handsomely. 


Union Members and Political Action 


Two ouT oF every five organized workers in Detroit believe that unions should not 
set political standards for their members, according to a recent study by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Survey Research Center. But workers who feel this way tend 
to be those who do not strongly identify themselves with their union and are gen- 
erally apathetic toward politics. 

The study, which was conducted by Professors Daniel Katz and Samuel Eldersveld, 
consisted of interviews with random samples of the Wayne County adult population, 
150 precinct leaders, and other political figures. Preliminary analysis of the findings 
shows that United Auto Workers members are more likely to feel that their unions 
should be in politics and are more likely to vote than the rest of the union workers 
interviewed. 

About one-third of the three out of five union members who believe that the un- 
ion should take a stand on political issues disagree with the union’s position. Nearly 
half these dissidents split their tickets in the 1956 election and another 14 per cent 
did not vote. 

While the study indicated that most people have no real grasp of political issues— 
61 per cent of the interviewees said they had difficulty in understanding them in 
terms of their own experience—the researchers encountered very few people who 
said that there was no point in voting at all. Almost three-quarters of the sample 
said they believed that public officials really care about what the public thinks. And 
almost as many—69 per cent—felt that they had some “say” in government. 
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Tue Sociotocicat Imacination. By C. 
Wright Mills. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1959. 234 pages. $6.00. 


Reviewed by George S. Odiorne* 


Although Professor Mills himself says, 
in this book, that no reviewer can pos- 
sibly do justice to any book in a two-col- 
umn review, I shall, nonetheless, under- 
take to highly recommend this work to 
all reflective, pipe-smoking personnel 
managers. In my opinion, it is for them 
a “required” book. 

Professor Mills has some pointed things 
to say about sociologists and their ilk (of 
which he himself is one). In the course 
of 10 chapters, he runs his intellectual 
motorcycle over the supine forms of vari- 
ous of his fellow laborers in the sociologi- 
cal vineyard, as well as over psychologists, 
historians, economists, and the like. The 
main problem, it seems, is that these fel- 
lows live in “The Age of Fact,” limiting 
themselves to neat little statistical studies. 
They aren’t equipped with the sociologi- 
cal imagination that gives its possessor 
two priceless abilities—ability to make 
lucid summations of what is going on in 
the world and ability to give people in- 
sight into what is happening within 
themselves. 

Professor Mills differentiates between 


* Director, Bureau of Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


individual and group catastrophes by la- 
beling them “troubles” and “issues,” re- 
spectively. Thus, if one person loses his 
job, that’s “trouble”; if 30 million people 
lose their jobs, that’s an “issue.” Turning 
to the present state of sociology, Professor 
Mills explains why this kind of insight 
is lacking in present social research. He 
pinpoints some of its “habitual distor- 
tions” and in five short chapters lays low 
most of the kinds of sociology and social 
research that most personnel managers 
have been paying consultants to provide 
for their companies since 1925. 

After freely roughing up Talcott Par- 
sons for what he calls the “Grand The- 
ory” approach, the author says some 
things that might particularly well apply 
to such techniques as attitude surveys as 
they are used by industry or government. 
“There is, in truth,” he says of all such 
investigations, “no principle or theory 
that guides the selection of what is to be 
[their] subject.” And he goes on to deride 
the “emptiness of these fact-cluttered 
studies.” 

Now, if I were a behavioral scientist, all 
this criticism might ruffle my feathers. 
For example, I might not agree that so- 
cial research is a branch of bureaucracy 
which is “often of direct service to army 
generals and social workers, corporation 
managers, and prison wardens” when it 


should be about finer things. Neverthe- 
83 
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less, both the grand theorists and the 
fact-grubbers, Professor Mills contends, are 
wasting their talents, since present-day 
social research, especially as applied to 
personnel administration and public rela- 
tions, aims only at making specific poli- 
cies palatable. 

However, there is something to be said 
for the Professor’s thesis, that it’s not only 
more information that we need—even 
though personnel and industrial relations 
research in our time is dominated by 
data: labor market analyses, opinion sur- 
veys, salary surveys, and all the rest. We 
also need to look at our basic premises 
and values, to ponder more about the kind 
of people we are, where we are going, and 
whether this is where we want to go. 

But whether or not we accept Mills’ 
ideas isn’t too important; at least they 
should induce us to put our IBM ma- 
chines aside for a moment now and then 
and cogitate. In short, this is a thought- 
provoking book that every personnel man 
should read. 


Give us THE Toots. By Henry Viscardi, 
Jr. Eriksson-Taplinger Company, New 
York, 1959. 266 pages. $3.85. 


Reviewed by Leo Teplow* 


Ostensibly, this is the story of Abilities, 
Inc., the industrial miracle that stands as 
living proof, not only that the severely 
handicapped can be profitably employed 
at going wages and benefits, but also that 
a successful manufacturing business can 
be based on the employment of people 
with bodies so maimed that they would 


* Industrial Relations Consultant, American Iron 
and Steel Institute. 
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normally be considered as unemployable. 

Its author, Henry Viscardi, Jr., was born 
without legs below the knees. Having first 
proved that he could more than hold his 
own in private industry, he went on to de- 
vote himself to helping other handicapped 
people find work through JOB (Just One 
Break, Inc.), an organization that carries 
the rehabilitation process to its logical 
conclusion by helping handicapped people 
find jobs. The story of Hank Viscardi’s 
life to this point was told in his earlier 
book, A Man’s Stature. 

In Give Us the Tools, Viscardi, now 
dynamic president of Abilities, Inc., tells 
of that organization’s founding, the prob- 
lems it met with, the triumphs both of 
production and of the human spirit that 
were a part of it, and its ultimate emer- 
gence from its setbacks. This is a heart- 
warming story of society’s human dis- 
cards finding new life and new signifi- 
cance in overcoming the seemingly impos- 
sible obstacles to their becoming self-sup- 
porting contributors to society, rather 
than objects of public or family charity. 

Not satisfied, however, with Abilities 
itself as a living showcase of the produc- 
tive usefulness of the handicapped, Vis- 
cardi also founded Human Resources 
Corporation, a foundation for research, 
teaching, rehabilitation, and recreation 
for the handicapped. This organization 
has already given us valuable information 
on the effect and value of regular, pro- 
ductive work for various disabilities and 
diseases, from heart disease to epilepsy. 

But Give Us the Tools is far more than 
a living demonstration that the severely 
handicapped can be productively em- 
ployed in industry; it is even more than 
a study of the invincibility of the human 





spirit. It is a report of achievement that 
should make everyone who considers 
himself a leader of men—company presi- 
dent, foreman, or personnel director— 
pause to question the basic assumptions 
on which he has been operating. 

Is man’s work punishment for Adam’s 
sin, or is it a form of expression that can- 
not be denied? Is work a necessary evil, 
or is it a privilege without which life 
would have little meaning? A perceptive 
reading of Give Us the Tools leads us to 
the conclusion that motivation is far 
more. important than arms or legs in get- 
ting work done. If this is true, then busi- 
ness managers had better review their 
basic assumptions about their require- 
ments in hiring, work assignment, and 
even promotion, for that matter. Even 
more important, this book should impel 
some thoroughgoing research into the 
mainsprings of human motivation and 
how it may be appraised and cultivated. 

Hank Viscardi is a dreamer of great 
dreams, with the dedication, drive, and 
dynamic leadership to make his dreams 
come true. But the dream that he has 
brought into existence at Hempstead and 
Albertson, Long Island, may do far more 
than open employment doors to the handi- 
capped, although that is achievement 
enough for any man. As in many other 
great social contributions, the indirect 
effects may be even greater than the im- 
mediate objective of productively employ- 
ing the handicapped in competitive busi- 
ness. 

If business leaders throughout this 
land of ours could inspire the kind of 
motivation manifested by everyone asso- 
ciated with Abilities, Inc., no goal would 
be impossible. Nor would we need to be 
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concerned lest any other country exceed 
our progress in any field of human en- 
deavor. 

To every manger who sees beyond the 
minutiae of his daily work, I would say: 
Read Give Us the Tools. Then think 
about it—deeply. 


MaANaGER SELECTION, EDUCATION, AND 
Trainine. By Willard E. Bennett. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1958. 219 pages. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Edith Lynch* 


One of the most encouraging recent 
trends in management literature—the in- 
crease in the number of books being writ- 
ten by good solid practitioners of man- 
agement—is exemplified in this book, 
whose author has had plenty of work- 
aday experience in the field. It is soon 
apparent to the reader that Mr. Bennett 
speaks either from first-hand knowledge 
or as an observer from a front-row seat. 

Probably the most important feature 
of the book is Mr. Bennett’s emphasis 
(greater than that of any other author 
in the field) on the need for a well- 
rounded management development pro- 
gram. Impatient with the “gimmick” ap- 
proach that has no regard for “climate,” 
he asserts that too many plans have failed 
because they have been installed simply 
to comply with the current fad. He goes 
on to stress that manager development 
must make a direct contribution to the 
profitability of the company, even though 
the results come slowly and often in many 
intangible ways. 

*Assistant Manager, AMA Personnel Division. 
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The development of managers, Mr. 
Bennett believes, has three aspects—selec- 
tion, intellectual conditioning, and super- 
vised training. No program can survive 
for long, he points out, unless the com- 
pany’s methods of selecting and promot- 
ing #s men are sound from the start. If 
incapable employees have been selected in 
the first place, a long period of poor per- 
formance will almost inevitably result. 
And on the subject of promoting a man 
who is not entitled to it, he has some very 
strong words to say indeed. In fact, his 
proposition that a manager who has had 
plenty of chances to make good and hasn’t 
done so should be demoted is fairly dras- 
tic. At all events, Mr. Bennett makes it 
quite clear that he does not buy the idea 
of keeping incompetent people in man- 
agement positions. 

As for the “intellectual conditioning” 
phase of management development, his 
solution is wide reading in other fields 
combined with continued outside educa- 
tion. But he warns that a manager 
should not be overwhelmed with atten- 
tion for two years and then be com- 
pletely neglected for the next four. 
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On the third management develop- 
ment factor—supervised training—Mr. 
Bennett’s idea of “farming out” super- 
visors on working assignments with other 
companies may pave the way for a much 
wider exchange of know-how than is cur- 
rently the case in industry. His views on 
supervisory appraisals will probably stir 
up as many controversies as this subject 
usually manages to do. 

This is a practical book that should be 
helpful to even seasoned men in the man- 
agement field. Its only fault is a tendency 
on the part of the author to labor some- 
what over the obvious and to catch him- 
self up short occasionally to explain ex- 
actly what he means. But in a book de- 
signed to serve as a practical guide for 
practitioners or would-be practitioners of 
management, this is not a serious flaw. 

In conclusion, it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Bennett’s plea for other manage- 
ment men to share their know-how too, 
both by writing and teaching, will not go 
unregarded. It would certainly be a pity 
if his suggestion that retired managers 
might make good teachers should fall on 


deaf ears. 
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PERSONNEL PRINCIPLES AND Poticies: Modern Manpower Management. Second Edi- 
tion. By Dale Yoder. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1959. 599 pages. 
$9.25. Bringing the subject matter completely up to date, this new edition contains 
detailed revisions of all old chapters and includes new chapters on management de- 
velopment programs and supervisory development, wage and salary administration, 
job evaluation, auditing industrial relations, and industrial relations as a career. 


Prorit SHARING IN Business AND Estate PLANNING. By George Byron Gordon. Farns- 
worth Publishing Co., Inc., New York, 1959. 64 pages. $3.50. Written in non-techni- 
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cal language, this study of profit sharing from the viewpoints of employer and 
employee covers the various kinds of plans, their benefits, and their financial, legal, 
and tax problems. 


Wacss, Prices, Prorits, AND Propuctiviry. The American Assembly, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1959. 200 pages. $2.00. Included in this fifteenth American As- 
sembly study are papers on patterns of behavior of wages, prices, and productivity; 
underlying factors in the postwar inflation, impacts of unions on the general level 
of money wages, wage behavior and inflation from an international standpoint, and 
policy problems, choices, and proposals. 


EFFEcTIVE COMMUNICATION IN CoMPANY PusticaTions. By C. J. Dover. BNA In- 
corporated, Washington, D. C., 1959. 365 pages. $14.75. The four parts of this manual 
cover communication as a key management tool, controversial communication, edi- 
torial routine, and the publication in perspective. Actual case histories are included 
throughout. 


Heattu Protection: Trends in Programs and Expenditures. By Michael T. Wermel. 
Benefits and Insurance Research Center, Industrial Relations Section, California In- 
stitute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif., 1959. 52 pages. $1.00. An expansion of a 
paper presented by the author at the ninth annual meeting of the Conference of 
Actuaries in Public Practice, held in Chicago in October, 1958. Among the topics 
covered are national expenditures for personal health services, where the money 
comes from, and how it is spent. 


PRocEEDINGS OF THE SociaL Security ConFERENCE. Labor and Industrial Relations 
Center, Michigan State University and Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan and Wayne State University, 1959. 39 pages. $1.00. Includes 
papers on some issues in OASDI, planning for a comprehensive system of social in- 
surance, issues in unemployment insurance, and selected issues in workmen’s com- 
pensation. 


Poricies FoR Economic GrowtH. American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Washington, D. C., 1959. 56 pages. Gratis. Based on testi- 
mony presented on behalf of the AFL-CIO to the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress by Walter P. Reuther on February 9, 1959, this pamphlet analyzes the 
economic challenge facing America today and suggests a way to meet it. 


Wace Determination: An Analysis of Wage Criteria. By Jules Backman. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., Princeton, N. J., 1959. 316 pages. $6.75. Based on extensive 
governmental and industrial studies, this book thoroughly analyzes the six wage 
criteria that have become increasingly important in collective bargaining today: 
wage comparisons, cost of living, budgets, productivity, ability to pay, and economic 
environment. 


Automation: Its Impact on Business and Labor. By-John Diebold. National Planning 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1959. 64 pages. $1.00. Proposing a concrete outline 
for exploring the social and economic consequences of automation to ascertain its 
real effects, this study systematically treats the manifold aspects of the subject. In- 
cluded is a policy statement by the NPA Committee on Automation. 
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Human Rexations in ApMINISTRATION: Text and Cases. By Robert Saltonstall. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1959. 736 pages. $9.50. A text designed 
to help business executives and students increase their understanding of the many 
factors influencing human behavior in an organization. The author focuses on the 
kinds of responsible leadership that cultivate teamwork among individuals and 
groups, resulting in maximum productivity and basic satisfactions and growth for all 


involved. Included are European and American cases taken from actual business 
situations. 


Cottective BARGAINING AS VIEWED BY UNorRGANIZED ENGINEERS AND ScIENTISTS. By 
John W. Riegel. Bureau of Industrial Relations, The University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1959. 105 pages. $4.00. The third in a series of reports dealing with 
the relationship between business managers and the engineers and scientists in their 
employ, this study emphasizes the industrial selection, direction, utilization, and 
motivation of these employees. Also included are the responses of 264 non-super- 
visory interviewees to the question: “What is your opinion of collective bargaining 
for professional employees like yourseif?” 


INDUSTRIAL JOURNALISM Topay: Editorial Policy and Content. By James McCloskey. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1959. 273 pages. $4.75. Stating the problems and pur- 
poses of a modern company publication, the author sets forth his ideas for the effec- 
tive editorial treatment of vital industrial subjects. Emphasis is placed on the specific 
opportunities for editorial enterprise in interpreting industry’s operations and ob- 
jectives. 


Executive CompEnsaTIon. By David R. Roberts. The Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1959. 
189 pages. $6.00. In discussing what today’s executives are earning for their efforts, 
the author tells how much and what kind of compensation can be expected from a 
corporation in relation to its sales figures and profit ratio, as well as in relation to 
the type of business and the size of the community in which its home office is located. 


MANAGEMENT DevetopMENt: A Systematic Approach to the Provision of Supervisors 
and Managers. By F. I. de la P. Garforth. Institute of Personnel Management, Lon- 
don, 1959. 72 pages. 17s. 6d. A discussion of how analysis and system can be success- 
fully substituted for snap decisions. Written especially from the standpoint of small- 
and medium-sized companies, the pamphlet covers such subjects as forecasts of 
vacancies, recruiting policy, further staff education and training, job rotation and 
exchange, and the initiation and operation of a systematic management development 
policy. 


InpusTRIAL LeapersHip: The American Way to Teamwork. By Clarence A. Weber 
and John W. Karnes, Jr. Chilton Company-Book Division, Philadelphia, Penna., 1959. 
226 pages. $5.00. Analyzing the challenge of leadership, the authors stress the need 
for leaders, the risks they must take, and the effects of many situations upon them. 
The focus is on broad principles and generalities and on the potential contributions 
of leadership to American business and industry. 


On Berne tHe Boss: Some Practical Comments on Supervision. By Wilbur M. Mc- 
Feely. Association Press, New York, 1959. 123 pages. $2.00. A practical treatise on how 
to develop the particular blend of methods and attitudes that constitute effective 
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leadership. The author discusses the many aspects of supervisory management re- 
sponsibility and illustrates them with examples drawn from actual office, factory, 
and shop experience. 


Hanpsook For Supervisors. By Paul Ecker, et al. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., 1959. 243 pages. $4.00. Offering practical, tested solutions to the super- 
visory problems plaguing industry today, this manual is based on extensive research 
and reflects the latest thinking of supervisors and training directors on all indus- 
trial levels. In non-academic language, the authors discuss such topics as judging 
performance, handling grievances, and setting up a training program. 


THe Twenty-Minute Liretime: A Guide to Career Planning. By Gavin A. Pitt. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1959. 178 pages. $2.95 ($1.95 paper 
bound). Designed to help college students and recent graduates decide on a career, 
this book discusses such subjects as college recruiters, techniques of the interview, 
and the requirements of, and prospects for careers in business, engineering, sales, the 
arts, transportation, education, government, and the professions. 


Wace Incentives. Second Edition. By J. K. Louden and J. Wayne Deegan. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1959. 227 pages. $7.00. A sound treatment of the 
philosophy, policies, and application of wage incentives, this revised and expanded 
edition includes an outline form to help teach the subject, more recent history about 
using modern wage incentives, and additional information on the effects of the 


changing labor relations pattern as well as on methods of evaluating and revising 
incentive installations. 


Contractinc-Out: A Study of Management Decision-Making. By Margaret K. 
Chandler and Leonard R. Sayles. Graduate School of Business, Columbia University, 
New York, 1959. 40 pages. $1.00. This study covers such topics as the relative im- 
portance of contracting-out as a management technique, decision-making structure 
in management, decision criteria, and the significance of union and other group 
influences as a factor in the decision. 


Human Resources: The Wealth of a Nation. By Eli Ginzberg. Simon and Schuster, 
New York, 1958. 183 pages. $3.75. The author sets forth the findings and recom- 
mendations he has made over the past eight years as director of the Human Re- 
sources Project at Columbia University. In so doing, he defines the problems we now 
face in properly developing and using the talents and energies of our most impor- 
tant natural resource: human beings. 


LEARNING TO WorkK IN Groups: A Program Guide for Educational Leaders. By 
Matthew B. Miles. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1959. 285 pages. $5.00. This detailed description of specific programs and 
activities for improving the effectiveness of school groups also holds for most other 
small groups with jobs to get done. Among the subjects discussed are training pro- 
grams for working groups, assuming the trainer’s role, evaluating the training pro- 
gram, and organizing training activities. 


ProFEssioNAL Creativity. By Eugene K. Von Fange. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., 1959. 260 pages. $5.00. A thorough explanation of creative thinking and 
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the processes behind it, this simply-written book shows how to generate and direct 
creativity for worthwhile and dynamic results. In addition to his own ideas, the 
author offers tested, research-based methods which give new insight into the crea- 
tive process and show how to plan systematically for creativity. 





PeRsONNEL MANAGEMENT. By Herbert J. Chruden and Arthur W. Sherman, Jr. South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1959. 670 pages. $6.75. A discussion 
of the personnel management principles and practices that have proved to be sound 
in the light of research and company experiences. The authors treat such topics as 
background and organization of the personnel management field, procurement and 
development, efficiency and employee morale, management-labor relations, remunera- 
tion and security, and research and opportunities in the field. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RE- 
SEARCH AssociATION. Edited by Gerald G. Somers. Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc., 1959. 310 pages. $3.50. Included in 
these proceedings are papers on the crucial problems posed by automation, the value 
of industrial and human relations research to labor and management leaders and to 
social scientists, present issues in unemployment insurance, current critical issues in 
wage theory and practice, appraisal of education in industrial and human relations, 
and the role of law in control of internal union affairs. 


Tue ScaNton Pian: A Frontier in Labor-Management Cooperation. Edited by Fred- 
erick G. Lesieur. The Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. and John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1958. 173 pages. $4.50. 
This collection of papers by experts in the field of industrial relations and by men 
in industry who are actively working with the Scanlon Plan, is designed to explain 
what the Plan is and to eliminate some common misconceptions concerning it. Some 
interesting tributes to Joseph Scanlon are included. 


Tue Executive Interview: A Bridge to People. By Benjamin Balinsky and Ruth 
Burger. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1959. 209 pages. $4.00. A popular handbook 
for the executive who is called upon to talk with people both formally and infor- 
mally in the course of his work. The authors review the best techniques in a wide 
range of interview situations. 


Lazor Economics AND INpusTRIAL Retations. By Dale Yoder and Herbert G. Hene- 
man, Jr. South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1959. 726 pages. 
$6.75. A text designed as a general introduction to the broad field of modern indus- 
trial relations and as a background in citizenship training for those taking no addi- 
tional courses in the field. Among the topics discussed are the institutional setting, 
current industrial unrest and conflict, anc employment, wage, and economic security 
problems. 


PusBLic PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. By Felix A. Nigro. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1959. 499 pages. $7.00. A complete and up-to-date coverage of the impor- 
tant problems arising in the daily round of public personnel administration. Con- 
cerned mainly with the personal and human side of personnel administration, this 
study stresses its positive aspects, such as human relations, training, incentive pro- 
grams, employee participation, and employee morale. 
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Publications Received 


(Please order books directly from publishers) 


INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrGANISATION. (La- 
bor-Management Relations Series No. 6). 
International Labour Office, 917 15 St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C., 1959. 205 pages. 
Gratis. 


Tue New Key to EmMpLoyvet TEAMWORK. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J., 1959. 32 pages. Single copies, gratis. 


Stop “INFLATION,” PREVENT “RECESSION.” 
By W. C. Sickesz. Allert de Lange, 62 
Damrak, Amsterdam, Holland. 48 pages. 
60 cents, including postage. 


Pat INTERPRETATION: Scope and Technique. 
By Silvan S. Tomkins and John B. Miner. 
Springer Publishing Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., 1959. 184 pages. $5.50. 


THe PrincipLes AND TECHNIQUES OF ME- 
CHANICAL Guarpine. (Bulletin No. 197). 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, Washington 25, D. C., 
1959. 58 pages. Single copies, gratis; ad- 
ditional copies, 40 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Tue Desicn or CaFreTertA Counters. By 
Maurice Chartrand. Norton Company, 
Worcester 6, Mass., 1958. 40 pages. $3.75. 


EMPLOYMENT PRosLeMS OF OLDER WorKERS. 
(Information Series No. 1). By Jack F. 
Culley and Fred Slavick. Bureau of Labor 
and Management, College of Commerce, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1959. 
38 pages. 50 cents. 


ResearcH Revations: Between Engineering 
Educational Institutions and Industrial 
Organizations. (Small Business Manage- 
ment Series No. 23). By Clark A. Dunn 


et al. Small Business Administration, 
Washington, D.C., 1959. 38 pages. 25 cents. 


GLossaARY OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND 
InpustriaL Revations Terms. Society for 
Advancement of Management, New York, 


N. Y., 1959. 39 pages. $2.00. 


StaFF MANAGEMENT. By Elizabeth Barling. 
Institute of Personnel Management, Man- 
agement House, 80 Fetter Lane, London, 
E. C. 4, England, 1959. 46 pages. 4s 6d. 


ProFit-SHARING AND COLLECTIVE BAarGAIN- 
1NG. By J. J. Jehring. Profit Sharing Foun- 
dation, 1718 Sherman Ave., Evanston, 
Ill., 1959. Single copies, gratis. 


Ir You’rE Not Goinc to Cottece. By 
Charles Spiegler and Martin Hamburger. 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl., 1959. 80 pages. 
$1.60. 


AvconoiisM: The Nutritional Approach. By 
Roger J. Williams. University of Texas 
Press, Austin, Tex., 1959. 118 pages. $2.50. 


Hanpsook oF Jos Facts. Guidance Service 
Department, Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, III, 
1959. 160 pages. $3.95. 


Sruptes IN EMPLoYEE SATISFACTION: A Prac- 
tical Approach. The Norwegian School of 
Economics and Business Administration, 
Bryggen 7, Bergen, Norway, 1958. 19 
pages. $1.00. 


How to Win: A Handbook for Political 
Action. AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education, 815 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., 1959. $3.00. 
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Lasor UNIONS AND THE CoNcEPT oF PuBLic 
Service. By Roscoe Pound. American En- 
terprise Association, Washington, D. C., 
1959. 63 pages. $1.00. 


Burtp1inc Morate AND Status AMONG Em- 
pLoyers. (Management Report No. 250). 
By John L. Davenport. California Person- 
nel Management Association, Research 
Division, Berkeley, Calif., 1959. 9 pages. 
$1.00. 


Gettinc More Resutts From Company In- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS ProcraM. (Manage- 
ment Report No. 263). By R. L. King. 
California Personnel Management Associa- 
tion, Research Division, Berkeley, Calif., 
1959. 10 pages. $1.00. 


CoNTROLLING Sick ABSENTEEISM. (Manage- 
ment Report No. 265). By Dwight S. 
Sargent. California Personnel Management 
Association, Research Division, Berkeley, 
Calif., 1959. 15 pages. $1.00. 


DeveLopING MANAGEMENT PARTNERSHIP 
with Emptoyers. (Management Report 
No. 233). By Irl C. Martin. California 
Personnel Management Association, Re- 
search Division, Berkeley, Calif., 1959. 8 
pages. $1.00. 


Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF VoN THUNEN’S THEORY 
oF WacEs FoR ProFit SHARING AND A FREE 
Economy. By J. J. Jehring. Profit Sharing 
Research Foundation, 1718 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston, Ill., 1959. 8 pages. Single copies, 
gratis. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE Firty-SEcoND ANNUAL 
Meetinc or Lire INsuRANCE ASSOCIATION 
or America. Life Insurance Association of 
America, New York, 1959. 358 pages. 
Gratis. 
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Law or RetireMENT. By Libby F. Jessup. 
Oceana Publications, Inc., New York, 1959. 
79 pages. $2.15. 


New DevetopMents IN TRAINING. Edited by 
Frank A. Heller. The Polytechnic, Regent 
Street, London, W. 1, England. 80 pages. 
5s. 


Tue Nature or Retirement. By Elon H. 
Moore. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1959. 217 pages. $4.50. 


Creativity AND 1Ts CutivaTion. Edited by 
Harold H. Anderson. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1959. 293 pages. $5.00. 


MANAGEMENT'S Mission IN A New Society. 
Edited by Dan H. Fenn, Jr. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York, 1959. 345 pages. 
$6.00. 


AUTOMATION, CYBERNETICS, AND Society. By 
F. H. George. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1959. 283 pages. $12.00. 


ALLOWANCE For INFLATION. By F. C. Jelen. 
Frederic C. Jelen, 1920 Glenwood Ave., 
Syracuse 4, N. Y., 1959. 37 pages. $2.00 


Wuat You Suoutp Know Asout: The Taft- 
Hartley Act. By Thomas J. McDermott. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 
1959, 33 pages. $1.00. 


Secectep Rererences. (No. 88) Princeton 
University, Industrial Relations Section, 
1959. 4 pages. 30 cents. 


Dynamic ManaceMENT Decision Games. By 
Jay R. Greene and Roger L. Sisson. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1959. 84 
pages. $2.95. 





who’s who 


| in this issue 


WE NEVER had the pleasure of meeting 
Stanley M. Herman, who leads off this 
issue with “Compensation: Wrong Roads 
and Questionable Directions” (page 8), 
but after corresponding with him on and 
off for the past two years (his present 
article is his third contribution to Per- 
SONNEL), we now think of him as an old 
familiar friend. Chiefly, however, what 
endears him to us is not his letters, agree- 
able though these are, but the fact that 
he brings a fresh and perceptive eye to a 
branch of personnel administration that 
is much in need of new thinking. Mr. 
Herman, who was born in New York 
City and went west some 17 years ago, 
is a graduate of UCLA. Before joining 
GE’s Technical Military Planning Opera- 
tion at Santa Barbara, California, he was 
Director of Field Services for a firm of 
personnel consultants. He has also held 
other posts in the personnel field, as well 
as in public relations work. 


Gilmore Spencer, author of “The 
Application Form Revisited” (page 20), 
evidently knows whereof he speaks, since 
the list of jobs he has held with nationally 
known companies is too “shudderingly 
long,” he says, to recapitulate. Lest this 
should label Mr. Spencer a job-hopper, 
we hasten to add that much of this varie- 
gated experience seems to have occurred 
back in the days when the employment 
picture was a good deal less stable than 


it is now. At all events, for the past seven 
years, Mr. Spencer has been firmly en- 
trenched in The McMurry Company, 
of Chicago, where he specializes in per- 
sonnel evaluation. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, he gained his ex- 
perience of personnel work through asso- 
ciation with several other consulting 
firms before taking up his present post. 


Though “Union Philosophy: The 
Basic Fallacies” (page 31) marks the 
first appearance of Herbert L. Marx, Jr. 
in our pages, he has written widely on 
union topics in many leading business 
publications, besides having served as 
editor of American Labor Unions—Or- 
ganization, Aims, and Power and nu- 
merous other volumes in the H. W. Wil- 
son Company Reference Shelf series. Mr. 
Marx, who presently holds the post of 
Assistant Director, Personnel Relations 
at General Cable Corporation, has held 
various positions within that organization 
since joining it in 1951. An alumnus of 
Dartmouth College and the New York 
University Graduate School of Business 
Administration, he served with the OSS 
during the war and from 1945 to 1951 
was Associate Editor and National Af- 
fairs Editor at Scholastic Magazines. 


Of the two co-authors of “Profile of a 
Scientist-Manager” (page 38), Herbert 
E. Krugman is no stranger to our pages, 
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having contributed a number of articles 
to PeRsonNEL in recent years. Dr. Krug- 


man, who holds a Ph.D. in Sociology 


from Columbia University, where he © 


now lectures in psychology, recently 
joined Raymond Loewy Associates as 
Director of Market Research. He was 
previously a member of the consulting 
firm of Richardson, Bellows, Henry & 
Company, of which his co-author, Har- 
old A. Edgerton, is President. One of 
the founders of RBH, Dr. Edgerton has 
had wide experience of personnel re- 
search for both the Government and 
private industry. A graduate of Kansas 
State Teachers College, he obtained his 
Ph.D. at Ohio State, where he was at 
one time Professor of Psychology and Di- 
rector of the Occupational Information 
Service. During World War II, Dr. 
Edgerton served as an expert consultant 
on personnel research to the War Depart- 
ment, and has also held similar posts in 
the Defense and Labor Departments. 
Since 1942 he has been Consultant to 
and Chairman of the Board of Judges of 
the Westinghouse Annual Science Talent 
Search. 


The ramifications of the personnel 
field are well exemplified in the fact that 
Eugene Van Cleef, author of “The Case 
of City X” (page 50), is an expert on a 
subject that at first glance would seem 
to have little direct connection with peo- 
ple of work—economic geography. Dr. 
Van Cleef, now a Professor Emeritus at 
Ohio State, was appointed Professor of 
Geography at that institution in 1921. A 
specialist in climatology, urbanism, and 
international trade, he has long been in- 
terested in the impact of growing indus- 
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trialism—a development that, as his ar- 
ticle shows, he regards as by no means 
an unmixed blessing. He obtained his 
Ph.D. at Clark University, having pre- 
viously studied at the universities of Chi- 


cago and Leipzig. 


J. P. Burns, who contributes “A Posi- 
tive Approach to Militant Unionism” to 
this issue (page 54), has been associated 
with Union Carbide Corporation for the 
past seven years. He spent five years at 
the Corporation’s Bound Brook, New 
Jersey, plant working, he says, on “as- 
sorted industrial relations chores” and 
early in 1958 was transferred to the 
Union Carbide Plastics Company at Ot- 
tawa, Illinois, where he holds the post 
of Supervisor—Personnel. An ex-airborne 
infantry officer, Mr. Burns obtained his 
B.A. from Lehigh University. . 


“Methods of Determining Training 
Needs” (page 60) is another joint effort 
by two authors, of whom the second, at 
least, is no stranger to PERsoNNEL. To 
take them, however, in the order listed, 
we have first B. B. Jackson, who is a 
graudate student at Iowa State University 
working for his M.S. in industrial 
psychology. A native Iowan, Mr. Jackson 
has done “pure” experimental research 
on the learning habits of rats and fishes, 
but likes the real world better. His hobby 
is guns, particularly pistols. His co- 
author, A. C. MacKinney, also likes 
pistols, as well as fast motorboats. Two 
years ago, when we had the pleasure of 
publishing another article by him, he told 
us that he was trying to learn to ride a 
very tall horse and we regret now that 
we did not think to ask him how his 





equestrian studies have progressed in the 
meantime. Dr. MacKinney, who is As- 
sistant Professor of Psychology at Iowa 
State University, holds a Ph.D. from the 
University of Minnesota. He was former- 
ly a research psychologist with General 
Motors and a consulting psychologist 
with R. N. McMurray & Co. 


Owing to the pressure of more im- 
portant matters, we seldom scrutinize an 
author’s biography at the time he sends 
it in to us, relying on our native wit to 
pull us out of any last-minute holes. The 
result is that every so often the system 
breaks down, as it seems to have done 
in the case of Robert W. Dvorsky, 
author of “Health Insurance Plans: Can 
Their Costs Be Controlled?” (page 69). 
Now we see that all Dr. Dvorsky has 
modestly disclosed about himself is that 
he is Assistant Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, obtained his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1956, and for 
five years prior to World War II was 
associated with the Kroger Company in 
Pittsburgh. That strikes us as leaving a 
lot of ground uncovered, but it’s too late, 
we fear, to do anything about it now. 


J. Robert Harman, Jr., joint author 
of “Lessons of a Technical Lay-Off” 
(page 75), who is now Staff Assistant 
of the Personnel Division of Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corporation, was 
Assistant Manager of Manpower, Re- 
cruitment, and Training of the Engine 
Division of Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corporation at the time of its dis- 
bandment. Before joining Fairchild, he 
served for 12 years with the U. S. Army, 
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winding up as Chief of Personnel Serv- 
ices at its European H.Q. Mr. Harman 
holds degrees from Loyola College, the 
U. S. Military Academy, and Vanderbilt 
University. His co-author Felix Gard- 
ner, who joined the Fairchild Engine 
Division in 1946 and held the post of 
Manager of Manpower, Recruitment, 
and Training when the axe fell, is now 
Personnel Administrator at Servo Corpo- 
ration of America. A graduate of CCNY, 
Mr. Gardner has done postgraduate work 
at Duke University and Adelphi Col- 
lege. 


This would seem to be the appropriate 
place in which to extend a warm wel- 
come to Robert Newcomb and Marg 
Sammons, who will be conducting 
“Communications Clinic” (page 78) 
regularly for us from now on. Readers 
to whom their names will already be 
familiar, either from their columns in 
Advertising Age and Industrial Market- 
ing or from their own monthly manage- 
ment report on communications trends, 
The Score, will surely agree with us that 
we could not have found two people bet- 
ter qualified to undertake this assign- 
ment. For the benefit of those readers who 
happen not to have heard of Newcomb 
and Sammons before, we should perhaps 
mention that Mr. Newcomb was the 
originator and first editor of Stet, and a 
guiding spirit in the formation of the 
National Council of Industrial Editors, 
now the ICIE. He taught the first course 
in industrial editing at Columbia’s Grad- 
uate School of Journalism and for a num- 
ber of years carried out the same function 
at the Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University. Miss Sammons, 
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or Mrs. Newcomb, whichever you prefer, 
was at one time assistant editor of Pure 
Oil News. She is a vice president of the 
Industrial Editors Association of Chicago, 
as well as of the Employee Publications 
Section of the National Safety Council, 
and has also been active in ICIE affairs. 
In addition to their extensive writings in 
the business press, Bob and Marg (let’s 
abandon formality at this point) are the 
authors of Speak Up, Management! a 


textbook on employee communications 
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Correction: Shortly after we went to 
press with our last issue, we discovered 
that we had inadvertently pinned the 
wrong title on Thomas R. Reid, one 
of the participants in our panel discus- 
sion. Though Mr. Reid gallantly made 
light of the error, we hasten to assure 
his many friends in industry and govern- 
ment circles who may well have been 
bewildered by our designation that he 
still holds the post of Civic and Govern- 
mental Affairs Manager at the Ford 


techniques. Motor Company. 


Drop in Engineering Freshman Enrollment 


THOUGH THE 1958-59 academic year saw a seven per cent increase in over-all college 
freshman enrollment, the numbers of freshman engineers declined for the first time 
in eight years. The drop, in fact, amounted to just over 11 per cent of the 1957 total, 
according to a special study conducted by the Engineering Manpower Commission of 
Engineers Joint Council in cooperation with The American Society for Engineering 
Education. 

The decline in enrollment was evident in institutions of all types and sizes but was 
most marked in the largest. Institutions in the East, Mountain, and Pacific regions 
reported the greatest proportional decreases. 

Of the 150 U. S. institutions granting engineering degrees that participated in the 
study, two-thirds also reported a drop in the number of applications from qualified 
candidates for enrollment as engineering freshmen. Though such factors as the size 
of the institution or whether it was privately or publicly supported seemed to have no 
bearing on the decline in the number of applications, it was marked by some fairly 
wide geographic differences. Institutions in the East, South, and Mountain regions 
were least affected by the drop, whereas many of those in the Midwest, Pacific, and 
South Central regions (especially in the last named) reported a marked decrease in 
applications. 

In the opinion of the deans of engineering who responded to the survey, the main 
reasons for the decline in enrollment were: 

1. False appraisals of the long-range outlook for engineers by counselors, parents, 


and students themselves, because of the lay-offs and reductions during the 1957-58 
recession. 


2. Increased apprehension among students about the rigors of the engineering cur- 
riculum. 
3. The diversion of potential engineering students to other scientific fields. 


4. Fewer qualified applicants—possibly due to the fact that 27 per cent of the in- - 
situtions had higher admission standards. 





Important books for personnel executives 


This AMA Research Study describes jobs in personnel, 
industrial relations, and employee relations. The result of a 
long-term survey, it explains how the duties in employee 
relations jobs are divided and specialized, what combinations 
new ! of assignments are effective, and what personal qualifications 
are essential. The general job descriptions in this study 
show exactly what employee relations executives and super- 
JOBS visors do. These data will help managers assign—or review 
IN aoe responsibilities of employee relations personnel, and 
will suggest logical organizational patterns, 
EMPLOYEE = —— o 


A pioneering attempt to establish uniform job titles in the 

RELATIONS employee relations field, this study includes position de- 
scriptions for: Director of Employee Relations, Director of 
Personnel, Supervisor of Employment and Placement, 
Supervisor of Wage and Salary Administration, Specialist 
in Benefits and Services, Medical Services Director, and 
others. 


REsEARCH Stupy 38 $7.50/ AMA members: $1.00 





AMA’s authoritative, non-technical handbook on all aspects 

of the collective bargaining process. Over forty authorities 

show how to prepare for contract talks, how to check the 

contract for clarity and precision, how to re-evaluate bar- 

gaining issues in the light of recent developments, what to 

do when a strike occurs, and how to communicate with 

UNDERSTANDING employees, supervisors, and the community. A valuable 

COLLECTIVE appendix contains actual company materials used in col- 

lective bargaining, including labor relations creeds, charts 

BARGAINING and forms, and devices for specific clause comparison and 

interpretation. Written from a practical and realistic point 

of view for the executive who does not specialize in industrial 

relations alone, UNDERSTANDING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

is the one book for every manager who must know the basic 
facts about the collective bargaining process. 


$7.50/ AMA members: $5.00 


from DEPARTMENT PA, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, INC., 1515 Broadway, 
lew York 36, N.Y. 


AMA will pay normal postage handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money order. Orders under 
$5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless accompanied by remittance, will be billed 
for postage and handling charges. 3% tax for orders to be delivered in New York City. 
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